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Harden, Gossip. | 


Planting for Autumn Foliage—In the 
excellent report on ornamental planting, 
read by Geo. Ellwanger before the Western 
New York Horticultural Society, we notice 
that he alludes to the subject with not only 
great force, but eloquence. 

A home is hardly a home, despite the 
many attractions that may be within, unless 
something without, with its cheering pres- 
ence, serves to add to its attractiveness as 
well. From the rose bush or flowering 
shrub, distilling incense from each opening 
bud ; the Virgin’s Bower or ivy vine, that 
weave their intricate network around the 
porch, to the shade tree that offers its leafy 
umbrage to the passer-by, or the evergreen 
that, even in winter, suggests warmth and 
bids defiance to the chilling blast. 

Trees are without, what pictures and 
works orart are within. They clothe naked- 
ness; they relieve the eye; they are a never- 
ceasing well-spring of pleasure that but en- 


dears itself as age sets his footprint on the 
decaying branch and withering bough. 
Who, in the recollections of his early 
‘home, were he fortunate enough to have 
passed his younger days surrounded by 
| sylvan charms, has them not impressed upon 
‘him all the more vividly from the associa- 
tions that old trees carry with them? Apart 
‘from the infinite variety of form, size, and 
shape assumed by trees, their variance is none 
the less striking in their manner of fruitage, 
their dissimilarity in habit, and their diver- 
| sity in gorgeous color and tints of foliage. 
| Nor must we forget the exquisite apparel 
‘that clothes our trees in autumn. Their an- 
| nual tribute to the passing year, as well as 
the effect produced by the different colored 
berries and bark of many of our trees and 
shrubs in the winter, such as the Prinus (the 
flamingo of the swamps), the viburnum oxyco- 
cus, the family of the eunonymus; the differ- 
ent varieties of the berberry; the coral- 
colored berries of the mountain ashes ; amiber- 
hued ring of the golden willow; the lustrous 
| red bark of the dog-wood; and the silvery 
| sheen of the birch, 
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Effects of Grouping.—Mr. Ellwanger | 
also calls attention to some most excellent | 


effects that may be produced by a proper | 
either planted singly or in| 
groups, of those varieties which present so | 
great a diversity in the color of their foliage | 


assortment, 


or flowers, with, for instance, a bed of 
Magnolias (the light flowering Chinese), or 
the Scarlet Japan quince in the foreground. 


What an array of color can be formed with | 
a background of Forsythias in their yellow | 


dress, or a group of Judas trees in the full 
glory of their pink habiliments. 
And a little later in the season what con- 


trasts can be made by a proper placing of | 


the different colored hawthorns, the Philadel- 
phus, the Magnolia Soulangeana, the many 
colored lilacs, and the hosts of other flower- 
ing shrubs. 

Then the white-leaved linden, the virgilia 


lutea, the birches, the chionanthus virginica, | 


the snowball, and the many other light 


barked and white foliaged or white flowering | 
trees adapt themselves wonderfully in con- | 


trasting with and heightening the effect of 
the numerous red flowering and darker foli- 
aged trees. 


Winter Ornament.—The possible effect 
of trees in winter possessing some character- 
istics of ornamental value, also is alluded to, 
by Mr. Ellwanger. In winter, if we would 
have an eye to the picturesque in color, we 
must call into requisition the well-filled 
category of deciduous trees and shrubs, that 
distinguish themselves for the heightened 
color of their bark or the brightness of their 
berries ; or, what is still more beautiful, 
when frosts and snows surround us the vari- 
ed and numerous brilliantly-foliaged ever- 
greens, which retain their tints when every- 
thing else in nature has shed its leaves or 
has become browned and scared by the 
colder temperature. 

The yew elegantissima, the varieties of 
the new golden arbor vites, such as the 
Semper Aurea, Peabody, &c., &c.; the 
different varieties of the silver-foliaged ever- 
greens, like the Juniperus Venusta and 
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| Virginica Glauca, with the darker foliaged 
Conifers interspersed here and there to form 
the contrast, can be made, if placed with an 
artistic eye, to shed sunshine on the wintry 
landscape, and envelope it with a mantle of 
cheerfulness and warmth. 


New Plants and Seeds of 1874.— 


| A large proportion of the new seeds and 


plants usually introduced each spring season 
are never heard of the next year, hence 
novelties have been very generally ‘ dis- 
counted ”’ for several years past. Still there 
are some gems in their way which quietly 
make their mark, and suddenly the public 
wonders why they have never heard of them 
before—objects of genuine merit will rarely 
fail of success and popularity. We have 
taken pains to ascertain what, among the 
novelties of 1873 and 1874, introduced in 
the United States, may be considered, from 
reliable authority, worthy of general favor, 
and herewith present a detailed list, with 
descriptions : 

Aquilegia Chrysantha, or Golden Spurred 
Columbine.—This Columbine was discovered 
in the southern part of the Rocky Moun- 
tains some twenty years ago, but it has only 
recently come into cultivation. At first it 
was considered a variety of A. cerulea, 
which was then known as A. leptocera, 
and has been sparingly cultivated in Eng- 
land as A. leptocera aurea. It has recently 
been cultivated at the Botanic Garden, at 
Cambridge, and Dr. Gray being convinced 
that it is a distinct species, has described it 
as A. chrysantha. It is a very vigorous 
species, forming a bushy plant four feet 
high, and bears an abundance of flowers 
which are similar in shape to those of A. 
cerulea, but of a clear yellow color, with 
the petals rather darker than the sepals. 
Unlike most other species of Columbine it 
keeps producing its flowers all summer, and 
the plant stands summer’s heat and winter’s 
cold perfectly; conceded by all who have 
seen it to be one of the finest plants of 
recent introduction. It is a perennial easily 
raised from seed. 
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A New Aster, Washington.— White and 
peach blossom. This variety is said to be 
a great improvement upon any variety before 
offered, and without exception the finest in 
cultivation. In the white variety the color 
is unusually pure ; that of the peach blos- 
som is of a very delicate tint. 

Amaranthus Thorleyensis.—Believed to 
be a hybrid between the well-known ‘** Foun- 
tain Plant,’’ (A. Salictfolius,) and ‘ Jo- 
seph’s Coat,” (A. Tricolor,) having the foun- 
tain-like habit of the former, as shown by 
the cut, with the brilliant, yellow, scarlet 
and crimson marking of the latter. 
ginated in the grounds of T W. Thorley, 
Esq., Jersey City Heights, during the sum- 
mer of 1873. 

Phlox Drummondi grandiflora.—By means 
of a careful selection, a class of P. Drum- 
mondi has been obtained, remarkable for the 
unusual size of the flowers, which are simi- 


lar in form to those of the perennial sorts, | 


and rendered very striking bya large center 
and a fine dark violet eye. 


Cineraria, new double-lowering.—This is | 


unquestionably the finest novelty in the way 


of florist flowers for the greenhouse that has | 
been sent out for many years; they repre- | 
sent all the modifications of color usually | 


found among Cinerarias, namely, crimsons 


and magentas in various shades, purples both | 
light and dark, as well as flowers tipped | 


with different tints of scarlet and magenta, 
and perfectly double; habit very good; will 
prove a most desirable acquisition. 

Cobea scandens alba.—A new and white- 
flowering variety of this beautiful climbing 
plant. 


Begonia tuberous-rooted.—New hybrids | 
of Boliviensis, Sedeni, Chelsoni and others | 
mixed. These splendid varieties produce | 


branching and at the same time tufted 
plants from twelve to eighteen inches high, 
covered the whole summer, until frost sets 


in, with bright and elegant flowers, succeed- | 


ing as well in the shade as in the sun. Its 
utility for bedding cannot be over-estimated. 
Masses on a lawn present a gorgeous aspect 
and elicit general admiration. 


It ori- | 
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Hybrid Perpetual Rose, ** Firebrand.” — 
Of the style of Giant of the Battles; color, 
| Scarlet-crimson, double, symmetrical in form, 
|fragrant, aud entirely hardy. Considered 
by the raiser, William Paul, to be the finest 
| rose of its class, 


New Plants.— Although a few of the 
| plants named in the following list were in- 
troduced last year, yet the experience of a 
year is sufficient to warrant new and more 
| enthusiastic recommendations. The first five 
| are introduced for the first time this year: 
Pelargonium Aline Sisley.—New, double 
| white Geranium, of very dwarf, compact, 
free-flowering habit, flowers pure white, and 
| folinge very handsome. Of the double white 
Geraniums which have appeared this season, 
this is one of the best. 

Mesembryanthemum Cordifolium varie- 
| gatum.—A new bedding plant of exquisite 
| beauty, and very dwarf trailing habit. The 
leaves are a delicate green, broadly mar- 
| gined with purest white, and are of a succu- 
lent nature. This plant will endure the 
| hottest sun and dryest weather. 
Pelargonium Master Christine. — The 
| finest Pink Geranium ever offered ; in habit 
| the plant is dwarf and compact, very large 
trusses of the richest pink flowers, valuable 
alike for the flower garden in summer or 
| the decoration of the conservatory or parlor 
window in the winter. 

New Winter- Flowering Carnation, ‘‘Mai- 
mie.”’—A test of two seasons shows this to 
be the best white Winter-flowering Carna- 
tion cultivated. Its habit is neat and com- 
pact, attaining only from twelve to fifteen 
inches in height when in bloom. The flow- 
ers are of the purest white, borne in great 
profusion. 

Hydrangea Otaksa.— The H. Otaksa 
promises much popularity for the future, 
when known. It attains a height from 
three to four feet, and is commendable for 
its ornamental qualities. Gorgeous and mag- 
nificent foliage of a nearly orbicular form 
and thick texture, the branches spreading 
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horizontally, are well sustained and vigorous. 
Enormous trusses of large rose-colored flow- 
ers when grown indoors, and of a blue 
shade outdoors. Its splendid flowers re- 
main fresh for months. 

Pelargonium Marie Lemoine.—The finest 
Double Pink Geranium in cultivation; valu- 
able for winter flowering. 

New Hybrid Bourbon Rose, ‘ Peerless.” 
—Flowers in immense clusters of rich crim- 
son ; double, of fine form, and very fragrant ; 
quite hardy in this latitude. 

White Tea Rose, ‘* Bella.””— Considered 
to be one of the best white tea-scented 
roses in cultivation. It is entirely free 
from mildew, and is exceedingly valuable 
for what is so much wanted—white rosebuds 
during the summer and winter months. 


New Sweet-Scented Violet, *‘ Marie Lou- 


Violets’ we have yet had; in color it is 
much darker than the well-known Neapoli- 


tan Vivlet, double its size, equally fragrant, | 


and, in its prolific flowering, will in a year | 


or two rival, if not entirely supplant, the old 
Neapolitan. A few of them offered the 
bouquet makers this winter have been much 
admired. 


New Climbing Monthly Rose, “* James 
Sprunt.”—This will prove a valuable acqui- 
sition as a pillar rose for greenhouses at the 
North, and for out-of-door culture South, as 
it will no doubt prove entirely hardy in most 
situations south of Baltimore. It grows to 
the height of six to ten feet in one season, 
blooming monthly. The bud is of a rich 
dark crimson, getting somewhat lighter when 
expanded. Teafragrance. It is probably a 
“sport” from the well-known monthly crim- 
son rose Agrippina; but its quick, vigorous 
growth makes it valuable asa climber. It 
was raised by Mr. James Sprunt, of Kee- 
nansville, N.C., the same gentleman to whom 
we are indebted for the far-famed yellow 
tea rose ‘‘ Isabella Sprunt,’’ 





distinct form of the old Double Tuberose. 
Its chief characteristics are its short robust 


stem and great size of flowers, the latter 
being as freely produced as in the common 
sort, while they are quite double the size ; 
young roots of this variety flower much 
sooner than the old sort. 


Iris Iberica.—This is one of the most re- 
markable and interesting plants that has 
ever been introduced into cultivation. Its 
dwarf habit, gigantic flowers, great snow- 
white erect sepals, its equally large strange- 
ly-colored petals, and its stigmas with 
shining black-purple humped bases (the lat- 
ter organs resembling some monstrous in- 
sect), make up a flower of singular oddity, 
and such remarkable beauty that few can 
form any possible idea of this wonderful 
plant. The plant grows from five to six 


‘ : ; |inches high, having large solitary flowers 
.’—Th l rt 2 ** New | da ie 
We a a eee “"'| from three to five inches long; the outer 


segments of the flower are erect and of a 
snow-white color, with a few red spots to- 
wards the base, on the inner surface. The 


|inner segments are of a yellowish-green, 


covered with wrinkled dark, shining purple, 
reticulate bands ; the disc is a glossy black 
purple, and the stigmas are of a dull ycllow 
color, mottled with reddish-brown. Such a 
curious combination of color is rarely seen 
in the same plant, and this will be eagerly 
sought after by all those who appreciate 
beautiful and interesting flowers, more espe- 
cially as the subject of these remarks must 
be considered a floral wonder. 


New Coleus, ‘‘ The Shah.”— Leaves are 
rich cinnamon, marked to half their depth 
with golden yellow. 


New Pink, ‘Lady Blanche.’’ — Pure 
white, double, fine form, clove fragrance, 
prolific bloomer; much larger and finer 
formed flowers than the old well-known 
white fringed Pink. 


Salvia Splendens Alba.—A white variety 
of the Scarlet Sage, of similar habit in 


New Double Tuberose, ‘The Pearl.”’— | growth, but rather dwarfer in stature ; shows 


Although first introduced in 1872, it is yet | finely in rows as a contrast to the scarlet 
not generally known; is a new and entirely | variety. 
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Fuchsia, Sunset.—A new variety with | 
novel variegations on its leaves. The colors | 
resemble, somewhat, the Geranium Mrs. | 
Pollock. Flowers violet and crimson. A 
strong and vigorous grower. 


Zonale Geranium, Jean Sisley.—Not a | 
very new variety, but after trial seems pro- | 
nounced the finest variety of its class in 
cultivation. Dwarf habit, forming large 
trusses of flowers of the most brilliant scar- | 
let, with distinct white eye, or center. Out 
of 100 varieties, grown by Peter Henderson, | 
this is considered unequalled. 





New Silver-leaved Geranium, ‘“ Ava- 
lanche.”—A vigorous grower, pure white 
flowers, leaves broadly marked with white; | 
valuable mainly as an edging or border plant, 
where a line of white is desired. 


New Coleus Nellie Grant.—Same color | 
as the Queen Victoria, but with a much 
broader band of golden-yellow and center 
of richest crimson, a very distinct and attrac- | 
tive variety. 


now radios ae oe ee rere Perp., flowers large, full and well formed, of 
eee ao Se eee a a deep velvety-red wine color, passing into 


grounds of E. Verdier, and but just impor- | 
ted in this country. 





Henry Bennett (Levet), tea scented, flowers | 
of medium size, full, very fragrant, of a| 
bright clear rose color, the center deep | 
sulphur-yellow ; vigorous, seedling of Noi- | 
sette Ophirie. 


Madame Francoise Janin (Levet), tea | 
scented, flowers fine orange-yellow, sometimes 
copper in center, medium size, full, and well 
formed, free bloomer, very sweet, growth | 
vigorous, seedling of Vicomtesse de Cazes. | 


Madame Jutte (Levet), tea scented, flowers 
beautiful pomegranate yellow, a new color, | 
full and fine form and very sweet ; growth | 
vigorous, seedling of Noisette Ophirie. 


Madame Marius Cote (Guillot fils), Hyb. 
Perb., flower clear red passing to deep rose, 
cup shaded, very large, full and well formed; | 
growth very vigorous. 
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Madame Prud’homme (Moreau Robert), 
Hypb. Perb., flowers bright cherry-red, center 
fiery-red, very large, full, fine form; growth 
very vigorous; seedling from Baronne 
Provost. 
Madame Soubeyron (Gonod), Hyb. Perp., 
flowers small, very fragrant, of a bright 


| rose-red color; unique of its class, growth 


vigorous. 

Mademoiselle Marie Arnaud (Levet), tea 
scented, flower fine canary-yellow, changing 
to white, large, full and fine form, good 


| bloomer, very sweet ; growth vigorous. 


Miller- Hayes (E. Verdier fils aine), Hyd. 


| Perp., flowers large, full and fine, cup shape, 


thick petals, color crimson with bright cen- 


| ter and shaded dazzling velvety-red ; erect 


reddish shoots, short spines, very vigorous in 
growth, a first class rose, seedling of Charles 
Lefebvre. 

Perle De Lyon (Ducher), tea scented, 
flowers deep yellow sometimes apricot, large, 
full and of fine form; growth vigorous ; 
extra fine variety. 

Triomphe De Toulouse (Brassac), Hyb. 


blush; coloring very wnique, vigorous in 


| growth. 


Unique Jaune (Moreau Robert), Noisette, 
flowers coppery reddish-yellow, shaded with 
vermilion, color unique, flowers medium size, 
full, and blooming in clusters, growth very 


| Vigorous, a seedling of Noisette Ophirie. 


Vallee De Chamouniz(Ducher), tea scented, 
flowers medium in size, full, center copper 
color, reverse of petals yellowish-white ; 
very pretty; fine ; vigorous grower. 


————_ ag 


Sulphur for Fruit Trees.—The use of 
sulphur around fruit trees has always seemed 
beneficial. It is recommended now as one of 


| the remedies for the Phylloxera—and a fruit 


grower lately tried the experiment of apply- 
ing it asa fertilizer. He made a mixture of 
lime, salt and sulphur, applied it directly to 
his peach trees witha surprisingly good effect. 
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The The Pleasure Ground. rout. | 


Herbaceous Plants. All of these divisions may be gathered 


E have no greater proof of the increas-| into one enclosure, and the effect will be 
ing love for flowers, than is afforded | visibly heightened by so doing. 
by the general inclination to once more pay| If water can be introduced by a con- 
especial attention to the class of plants|cealed pipe into a mass of rockwork, the 
above named. Fashion, with her unyield-| owner can then cultivate ferns and other 
ing demands, has for several years past in-| moisture-loving plants, by having a small 
sisted upon geometrical beds of variegated | jet or jets of water to rise from the summit 


| eminences and high mountain elevations ; 
'and thirdly, the Common Herbaceous Gar. 

| den, embracing all plants that succeed well 
| in ordinary garden soil. 


flowers and highly-colored foliage arranged 
in stripes and masses, so formal in their | 
character that for a while it seemed as if we | 
were drifting back to the old days of ‘* Topi- 
ary work ” and Italian gardens. 

The traveler in Europe is at once struck 
with the prevalence of what is there termed | 
the Alpine Gardens, in all the first class | 
places, and he wonders why they are not | 


and sprinkle the surface for some distance 
around. Or the water may be allowed to 
bubble up out of some fissure, and then 


'slowly run along between and over the 
|rocks, forming a miniature rivulet, and 
| occasionally a tiny cascade, until it reaches 


the base, where it may spread around for 
some distance to form the Bog Garden. 
This does not necessitate a very great 





better known at home. Americans, as a | outlay of money, unless the work should be 
general rule, are slow to adopt innovations | on an extensive scale. Anyone with a little 
of this kind, and especially after having ingenuity can construct a small garden 


become so interested in the present formal | such as we have described, simple in its 
system of arranging their parterres ; but | | appointments, yet always neat and natural 


thanks to the few pioneers in floriculture, | in appearance. Our own woods and swamps 
who are always ready and willing to take | will furnish us with a complete outfit of plants, 
the lead in every good work, herbaceous | and if means are at our command to indulge 
plants will soon be as eagerly sought after, | in a few foreigners, these can be added from 
and as justly prized, as their merits deserve. | time to time, as taste may dictate. 
We enumerate their claims as follows:| In removing our wild flowers we must in- 
They are hardy; they form a succession of | variably study the requirements of their 
bloom from the snows of early spring to| nature, and endeavor to supply these in 
those of early winter; every possible shade | their new home. It will not do to remove 
and tint of color is represented; in their | delicate ferns nor choice little plants from 
growth and habit there is such a wide field| the north side of a thicket out into the 
to select from that we can produce any de- | blazing sun of our gardens. Rather select a 
sired effect; and they are readily and | shady spot and obtain a portion of rich leaf- 
rapidly reproduced. | mould in which to plant them, and the novice 
In accordance with their choice of loca-| will be surprised to find how readily and 
tion, gardeners have classified them into | kindly they will take to their new quarters. 
three divisions, and the several apartments | The little aquatic garden may be adorned 
devoted to their culture are known under | with the gay Cardinal Flower (Lobelia car- 
the following titles: First, the Bog Garden, | dinalis) and Blue Lobelia (I. syphilitica) ; 
for growing aquatic plants, or those prefer- | the Arrow Head (Sagittaria), Pickerel Weed 
ring a moist situation; secondly, the Alpine |(Pontederia), Water-Chinquepen (Nelum- 
Garden, composed of stones and gravelly | bium), Water Lily (Nympheea), Yellow 
soil, for plants that are natives of rocky | Pond-Lily (Nuphar), Lizard’s Tail (Sauru- 
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rus), Marsh Marygold (Caltha), Side-Saddle 
Flower (Sarracenia), Sun Dew (Drosera), 
Native Phlox, Lilies, Iris, &e. 

For the Alpine department, we may select 
the numerous dwarf plants found mostly on 
rocky declivities, such as the Mountain 
Pink (Phlox subulata), Talinum, Mouse-ear 
Chickweed (Cerastium), Early Saxifrage, 
Rock cress, Arrow-leaved Violet, Birds- 
foot Violet, Sedums, Sempervivums, Wild 
Columbines, Ferns, etc. 

For the general Herbaceous Grounds we 
have such a multitude of handsome plants, 
that it is difficult to make a selection of the 
best. In looking over a late catalogue 


issued by a prominent English florist, we | 


have counted over 3,000 names of species 
and varieties, independant of the so-called 
“Florist Flowers’—such as Chrysanthe- 
mums, Phloxes, Larkspurs, ete. A very 
good selection may be made from the fol- 


lowing list, all of which will prove satis- | 


factory to the lover of flowers. Double 
flowering and Red-flowered Milfoils, Monks- 


Asters, Campanulas, Lily of the Valley, 
Larkspurs, Pinks, Dicentras, Fraxinella, 
American Cowslip, Day Lilies, Iris or Flags, 


Blazing Stars, Lychnis, Pzeonies, Poppies: | 


Penstemons, Phloxes, Jacob’s Ladder, Prim- 
roses, Double Crowfoots, Chrysanthemums, 
Salvias, Catch Flys, Meadow Sweets, Violets, 
Variegated Thymes, Spiderworts, Tricyrtis, 
Veronica, and a host of hardy bulbs. 
deed their names are legion, and we cannot go 
far wrong in any thing we introduce, provided 
it shall not prove to be a pernicious weed. 

In our little botanic garden, we must not 
forget to form a sand-bed for such plants as 
prefer this dry soil; and here we may cul- 
tivate the various hardy Cactuses, the 
delicate little Pyxidanthera, from the sandy 
pine barrens of New Jersey, the Turkey 
Beard from the same localities; and if 
mixed with a portion of peat, and partially 
shaded, we may test many of our beautiful 
native orchids. 


Our own woods, roadsides and pastures | 


furnish a sufficient variety to stock a small 


In- | 


garden, if we would but take the pains to 
carefully remove them. Of the cultivated 
plants, all may be increased by division 
early in the autumn; or by seeds sown as 
soon as ripe. If the latter are kept until 
spring, a frame of boards should be prepared, 
and covered with a glass hot-bed sash. The 
soil must be made very fine and sandy; and 
the seeds sown thinly on the surface; the 
covering to be applied by shaking a little 
soil through a sieve, so as merely to hide 
the seeds from view. More seeds are lost 
annually by burying them deeply, than by 
any other mismanagement. 


A Mammoth Rose Bush. 
MAMMOTH rose bush, the largest we 
. think in the United States, adorns the 
cottage of one of our correspondents, Mr. 8. 
A. Rendall, Santa Rosa, Cal. 
From the description forwarded to us, we 
take the following facts: It was planted in 


| 1858, and is of the Lamarque variety, well 
| known as one of the most beautiful of the 
hoods, Anemones, Columbines, Milk-weeds, | 


white colored sorts. It has grown during 


| the past 15 years from a small slender bush, 


with astonishing vigor, just as all roses do 
in the wonderful air and sunshine of the 
Pacific coast, until it has clambered over the 
window and covered the very roof to the 
summit. Imagine a huge garland, or rather 
mountain of roses, 25 feet in height—22 feet 
across, splendidly developed, blossoming over 
a surface of 400 square feet, and having 
upon it at one time no less than 4,000 fudl 


_ blown roses, and 20,000 buds. 


The stem near the ground, measures 24 
inches in circumference; just above the 
ground it separates into three principal stems 
that grow over twelve feet to the cottage 
eaves, without lateral branches. These 
main stems pass between the eaves and a 
strong support attached to the house. 

The engraving hardly does justice to the 
beauty of the rose, as compared with the 
photograph we received. As one of the 
most charming curiosities of floral growth, 
it seems to us a wonderful specimen of na- 


| ture’s prodigality. 
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The Greenhouse. 


Greenhouse for March. 
HIS is one of the most busy months in 


|and for growing very cheap plants by the 

| thousand in the trade there would not be 

| sufficient advantage gained, independent 
of appearances, to compensate for the labor 

| expended ; but we consider a fifty cent plant 
will pay for a clean pot. 


the year in this department, both in pre- | 


paring stock for the flower garden and also in | 
repotting and preparing plants for growing | 


and flowering in pots for the remainder of 


the year. 
Soil, 


It is presumed that there has been some 
preparation in the way of providing soil 


for potting, previous to the winter sea-| 
son commencing; this should be attended | 
to the previous summer, when the soil is 


dry. Atthat season we will give a few hints 
on the subject ; at the present time we must 
write as if that was provided at the proper 


time and is now dry and fit for use in a} 
convenient place, and may mention that soil | 
should at all times be used about the same | 


temperature as the house in which the 
plants are grown in; this is easily managed 
by filling a few boxes with the kind required 
and placing them the previous day in prox- 
imity to the heating apparatus; this is 
especially necessary for tender hothouse 
plants and young seedlings and cuttings. 


Clean Pots, 

We have seen people surprised that some 
tender plants made slow progress after potting 
where soil not much above freezing had 
been used, and, perhaps, also watered with 
cold water; it would be more surprising 
if many did not die. In last month’s notes 
we mentioned the importance of keeping 
the pots containing plants in greenhouses 
clean by washing the outsides when neces- 
sary; it is quite as essential for the inside 
of pots to be clean when the plant is placed 
in it; if a dirty pot is used the roots cling 
to the sides to such an extent that it is 
difficult to turn the plant out again without 
breaking many of the best roots, or shaking 
the ball to picces. We are aware washing 
pots is generally looked upon as a great 


waste of time and money in this country, | 


Draining: 

It is an open question in this country if 
we should drain pots or not. We can only say 
| both are right; certainly it is waste of time 
/and loss of pot room to occupy space with 
| crocks or charcoal in pots less than seven 
| inches in diameter in which plants will re- 
main but a few months, but it is equally 
waste of time to expect first rate results 
with large specimen plants, probably to 
| remain in the same pot for years. We say 
|nothing about such plants as Orchids; it 
would be absurd, and do not suppose the 
most thorough antidrainers would expect to 
grow these plants without drainage. We re- 
serve all the broken flower pots to use for 
this purpose, and although we often have 
| great waste in that respect, both from bad 
packing of new pots received, and also in 
| plants received as well, besides breakage 
| from some maker’s pots which receive such 
|a slight burning that when soaked with 
| water they fall to pieces when handled from 
their own weight; this fault can be par- 
tially referred to the old theory that it was 
|impossible to grow plants satisfactorily in 
a hard pot. We have grown at least as good 
| plants in glazed pots and also in pots made 
| of glass as in the usual make of pots, which 
proved to our satisfaction that soft pots 
were both unnecessary and unsatisfactory, 
and in large sized specimens very unsafe from 
| liability to break when lifted, and probably 
break the plants at the same time, from 
falling to the floor. 





Verbenas. 

It is now time to propagate the principal 
collections of plants for the flower garden. 
Verbena cuttings should be rooted early in 
the month to have good strong plants ready 

to plant out by the second or third week in 
April; it isa mistake to keep Verbenas in 
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pots until May, even in this district. We 
have as fine a display of Verbenas as any- 
one and the plants are planted in the open 
ground in April; although the tops make 
little progress at first, the plants are root- 
ing and get well established before the hot 
weather commences, and then grow much 
stronger and better than later planted ones, 
which often dry up before the new roots take 
hold of the ground. 

Zonale Geraniums are best propagated in 
the Autumn, and grown through the winter 
in boxes or pots, according to the space to 
spare; if in boxes these should be now pot- 
ted singly in three inch pots and receive a 
little heat until established, after which the 
less heat they receive, except just to ex- 


the plants; any varieties of which the stock 
is short should receive extra heat and the 
cuttings rooted as soon as possible if good 
plants are expected for planting, but it is 
best to select those varieties which are 
known to flower well in our tropical sum- 
mer, and only try a limited number of the 
novelties to prove their value, for some 
varieties which are fine at one place may be 


paratively few of the standard bedding 
varieties grown in Europe are useful here, 


and, unfortunately, many of the best are no 
use at all; several of the double varieties | 


stand the climate and flower beautifully, but 


been of any use whatever. 


Alternanthere. 


Prepare at once a good stock of cuttings 


for ribbon borders, edgings, or for carpet 
bedding, of which we will speak in due season; 
the Alternanthere require keeping in a 
warm house through the winter, and also keep 
the young plants in a warm place or they 


will be very small at planting time, but it is | Geranium, Lemon Verbena and Mignonette 


surprising how fast these plants grow when | 


hot weather commences. We have had plants 
grow more than a yard in diameter in the 


open ground, while in England they seldom | 
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grow more then six inches. If dwarf Lo- 
belia are grown from seed, it should be 
sown at once in a warm place, and picked off 
as soon as large enough to handle, but we 
prefer taking up a few late planted old plants; 
in fact one healthy old plant will grow 
hundreds of cuttings, which root very free 
in heat and shade. Seedlings are seldom 
to be depended on. At one time the plants 
will come true, and at another there will be 
a variety of size and colors. These plants 
are not so satisfactory in all cases as in 
England, where Golden Chain Geranium, 
and blue Lobelia edging is perfection, but 
the frosted silver plants are at home with us, 


_and Cineraria maritina and Centaurea Can- 


| dedissima are quite indispensable; these 
clude frost, the stronger and healthier are | 


propagate freely from young side shoots, and 
will make good plants by planting time. Sev- 
eral other varieties can be grown if desired, 
such as Trenum and ‘Achgrocline, ete. 
These, from their dwarf and compact growth, 
are useful for miniature beds and delicate 
edgings, and to be effective must be planted 
very thick together ; we must not forget the 
old fashioned variegated Alyssum; this is 


_ yet one of the best white leaved edging plants 
very unsatisfactory at a neighbor’s, and com- | 


we have. A few old plants taken from open 
ground in October will give plenty of cut- 
tings which thicken freely now, and will 
make nice plants by planting time. 


Ladies generally like a bed of Petunias ; 


| they make a fine show, but usually grow be- 
with us none of the Tom Thumb strain has | 


yond all bounds. A plant or two in a rustic 


| bed on a lawn is most satisfactory; in this case 
| they seldom grow so rampant and will flower 
| well through the season. 


| remember a few Heliotropes; young shoots 
of Alternanthere ; this is a most useful plant 


Of course we must 


of these root freely and make nice plants if 


| propagated at the endof month. These plants 
| being very tender should not be planted un- 
| til it is fit to plant tomatoes. The Heliotrope 
|is a plant not well suited for a display of 


color, and is best planted with scented 


in near proximity to,the dwelling, both for 
enjoying the perfume from the plants and 
also convenient for cutting sprays when re- 
quired, for self and friends, 
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Seed of Mignonette should be sown at the | 


end of three months. This plant will usually 
sow itself, but will not always come up in 
the desired place, and Mignonette does not 
transplant well, so it is best to save a pinch 
of seed and sow when required, and thin out 
any plants not required. 

A few Sweet Peas should be sown at the 
end of the month. These do well beside a 
fence, not a wall, it would be too dry: ora 
few branches can be placed round the plants 
for them to climb upon in borders. 

It is now time to look to Dahlias if it is 
required to increase the stock, either by 
cuttings or division. But the Dablia is no 
favorite of ours, and there are but few 
places in which it will flourish unless it is 
continually well soaked with water, yet, prob- 
ably from old associations, it will continue 
to be popular with many. 

A few Gladiolus potted now will be use- 
ful either as pot plants in the greenhouse or 
to plant outside. They will flower before the 
earliest planted dry roots ; by planting a few 


bulbs in succession, from the middle of April, | 
this fine flower may be had in perfection 


until severe frost. In fact, when in England 
we have taken up a number of the late plants 
and potted them for greenhouse decoration, 
for which they are very useful at that season ; 
and the Gladiolus is a most accommodating 
plant, for it does not suffer in the least from 
such transplanting, if done with care, but con- 
tinues growing and flowering as if nothing had 
disturbed it; it-is also most useful for cut 
flowers; if cut when the first flowers are 
commencing to open, the remaining buds 
will expand the same as if growing on the 


plant, and in one instance which came under | 


our notice, after flowering it formed perfect 
seeds. We remember reading of a grand fete 
in Paris; for the decoration of some of the 
gardens, thousands of Gladiolus flower spikes 
were cut and placed in bottles of water 
which were plunged in the ground, and gave 
a very good effect as well as a gorgeous 
display of color, and being in this instance 
planted among other plants and shrubs 


would, in fact, give a much better effect | 
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than planted in beds alone, the foliage of 
the Gladiolus never giving relief enough 
from the mass of flowers, which can be im- 
proved by adding foliage of other plants. 
Cannas should be divided and some of the 
fine large flowering varieties added to the 
collection ; it is folly to grow the old small 
flowering sorts now, there are so many fine 
kinds to be obtained ; the plants are easier 
to send long distances before they have start- 
ed to grow, and of course much less carriage. 


| We mention this for the benefit of those pro- 


posing to make additions to their collections, 
for it is easy for those possessing a green- 
house to pot the tubers and grow them for 
themselves. We usually grow some plants 
on, for a few weeks, in five inch pots, for 
our own planting; but dry tubers, planted in 
open ground, about the middle of May, grow 
very satisfactory, but perhaps do not flower 
quite so early as those started in the pots. 
We give the names of a dozen of the best 
and most distinct varieties, all or any of 
which will prove very satisfactory, and all 
very distinct from each other : 

Adele Levalloie, very dwarf, seldom grow- 
ing more than two feet high ; the flowers are 
large and bright crimson, flower free ; this is 
excellent for planting in front of tall varie- 
ties. 

Tricolor—This is a beautiful variegated 
foliage variety, the leaves being striped with 
yellow-green, and rose colar, and is very 
beautiful, especially the young growth, This 
is a dwarf variety seldom growing more than 
three feet high; the flowers are scarlet ; 
this is also useful in a front row and also 
very handsome grown in greenhouse in pots. 

Auguste Ferrtier—This is a very large 
and tall variety, often reaching nine feet in 
hight, with large Banana-like foliage, is very 
handsome for a single clump or the center of 
large subtropical beds; it seldom flowers 
outside, but is a splendid variety for the fo- 
liage alone. 

Bihorelli—This is the most free bloomer 
of all the varieties we know; flower large and 
crimson, This is a dwarf variety, seldom 
exceeding four feet in hight. 
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Bihorelli floribunda—It is difficult to 
fancy any canna to flower more free than the 
former variety, and we can only refer the 
name to the fact that this plant is a stronger 
grower in all its parts, so that it is possible 
to place more flowers on a stem than in the 
former variety. This plant grows about five 
feet high. 

Daniel Hoeybrenk—This is a fine variety, 
with orange and salmon flower, sharp point- 
ed green leaves, edged with bronze, grown 
to six feet high. 

Jean Vaudal—Light green foliage, and 
very large crimson-red flower. This plant 
grows about five feet high. 


| the wiuter outside, and no doubt it is hardy 
in many localities, but the old plants will 
keep well if taken up and laid into soil in 


| the cellar ; the tops may be cut off to save 


space. 
One of the best variegated hardy plants 
is the Acorus Japonicus pictus. This is a 
beautiful variegated form of the sweet calo- 
| mel, which grows in our swamps, but said to 
| have originated in Japan; but at any rate, 
it is a very useful plant for edging beds of 
| tall foliage plants ; the one-half of the leaf 
|is a delicate creamy white, and the other 
half bright green; leaves from two to two 
| and a half fect long. This plant flourishes 


Marechal Valliant—This is the finest of | best in a moderate damp soil, and of course 


the bronze-leaved varieties, growing to the 
hight of seven feet, and bearing abundance 
of large orange-colored flowers. 

Premices de Nice— Flowers of a clear 
canary-color, and very telling from a dis- 
tance, the flower stems standing high above 
the foliage, which is a distinct sea-green. 
This variety grows from six to seven feet in 
hight. 

Senateur Chevreau— This is an early 
bloomer, color salmon, shaded with scarlet, 
and fine green foliage, hight six feet. 

Metallzca—This is a very excellent bron- 
zed foliage variety, with bright red flowers, 
grows from five to six feet in hight. 

Nigricans — Foliage rich dark bronze, 
quite distinct from either of the other 
bronze varieties, flower deep scarlet, hight 
about six feet; of course all the above 
named varieties will vary in hight, accord- 
ing to the treatment they receive, and the 
position as regards shade or full sun; the 
hights above given, are from plants placed 


in fullsun, with a liberal allowance of rot- | 


ten manure, when planted, but never watered 
or stimulated by any artificial means after 
planting. 

Another valuable plant, which should be 
in every collection of subtropicals, is the 


Arundo donaz Versiculor ; the lofty shoots, | 


covered with its beautiful striped-leaves, 


center to a large bed; it is said to stand 


| would grow well in a swamp, or any very wet 
| place. The Acorus being perfectly hardy, will 
| require no attention besides replanting in 
| the spring to keep it within bounds. ‘This 
| plant is also useful to mix with others in 

large hanging baskets, and also for cutting 
| to mix in large vases of cut flowers. 


| Aralia papyrifera, or rice paper plant, is 


| one of the most telling plants for either sin- 
gle specimens, or planted in large patches, 
where there is room for extensive planting ; 
is well suited in such places as our splen- 
| did public Parks, as for example, in various 
| positions near the lake in Central park. 


| Caladiums should be shaken out and 
| potted into small pots, where they can receive 
a brisk heat; if that cannot be given, it is 
better to defer this until April ; until 
_then keep the roots in a warm dry place, 
|the same as Tuberose, excepting that the 
| bulbs require keeping in the soil they were 
| grown in, or covered with sand ; these plants 
_are very beautiful planted in the flower 
garden, but for that purpose the plants 
should not be subjected to a very high tem- 
| perature previous to planting out, or they are 
some time before starting to grow freely ; 
we plant out a great variety of the colored 
leaved sorts; besides the usual Esculentum, 
Javanerum, etc., which are very fine in cer- 


| tain places, especially in large masses near 
make a capital back-ground to a border, or | 


water ; but are often planted too indiscrimi- 


' nately to the exclusion of better things. 
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Wintow Gardening, 


Plants in Hanging Baskets. 


BY HORTICOLA. 





- my trips among my horticultural friends, 
I have often been surprised at the strik- 
ing similarity in the selection and arrange- 
ment of plants in hanging baskets; and now 
wish to enter a plea for some of our more 
common plants—not with a view to the ex- 
clusion of many of the half hardy ones now 
used, but as an encouragement to many who 
have only attained partial success with the 
usual selection. I have more than once en- 
joyed the wonder of some of our celebrated 
florists over baskets which, on more careful | 
inspection, are found to contain only very | 
common plants. One of the more promi- | 
nent of these cases was with a basket which | 
contained one plant each of Trailing Morn- 
ing Glory (Convolvulus Mauritanicus), Nas- 
turtium, Honeysuckle, Strawberry, Convol- 
vulus Minor (white), Partridge Berry (Mit- 
chella repens), and common field Cinquefoil. | 

Those who have never tried it, can hardly | 
imagine how much the character of some 
of the more common vines of trailing or 
climbing growth may be changed, by sys- | 
tematic crowding in a hanging basket, when 
it is accompanied with proper pinching back 
of both main and lateral shoots ; not only 
is the habit of growth very much dwarfed, 
but the natural scattered bloom of such 
runners as the Nasturtium and Convolvulus, 
is concentrated upon a small amount of | 
vine ; and the superficial observer is often 
deceived as to the identity of well known 
specimens. Even such notorious stragglers 
as the Convolvulus major may be reduced to 
order, and behave themselves with becoming 
dignity in the hanging basket. 

By proper treatment, the Nasturtium may 
be kept down to a length of two feet, and 
add very much to the beauty of the collec- 
tion. The Trailing Morning Glory (C. Mau- 








ritanicus), may be pinched back until its } 
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numerous side shoots are covered with a 
profusion of light blue flowers—or, if space 
will permit, it may be carried off in any 
direction. One spray of common Honey- 
suckle will do much to relieve the back 
ground of the basket: and although it rare. 
ly blooms under such cramped conditions, 
yet its foliage is an advantage. 

Some speak highly of the Sedum Siebol- 
dii, but I do not find that it does well in the 
changeable temperature of a commen sitting 
room, but seems to have its proper room in 
the more equable air of the conservatory. 

A plant or two of the common strawberry 
will do much to improve the beauty of the 
basket, and, like my humble communication, 
adding nothing of beauty of themselves, 
they serve to show the bright colors of their 
companions. 


The Ivy for In-door Decoration, 


We do not know a single vine so suitable 


| for growing in the ordinary air of living. 


rooms and will stand so much hard usage 
as the Ivy. The only point on which culti- 


_vators err by neglect is the failure to keep 


its leaves well washed and clean. If this is 
done two or three times a week, and the 


| soil watered as often, it will grow for weeks, 
and even years, without danger from change 


of temperature. Josiah Hoopes also recom- 
mends in The Tribune this vine, in answer 


|to the inquiry of a lady who wanted some- 


thing not too troublesome nor too tender. 
He says: 


‘* Ivy will succeed better in our dry, warm 


/rooms than almost any plant with which I 


am acquainted, and all that is needed to 


| make it attractive is the exercise of a little 


ingenuity in the appliances for its home. 
A vase, not necessarily costly, by any means, 
will answer a good purpose; and this re- 
minds me of an excellent idea I lately 
noticed in a foreign periodical for growing 
this very plant. Long shoots of the Ivy 
were procured, with the young and tender 
aerial roots very abundant. The lower ends 
were wrapped in moss, and then some five 
or six of these were tightly tied together at 
the bottom and placed in the vase. Fill the 
vase within a few inches of the top, and 
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suspend the ball of moss therein. The roots | fortnight earlier. 


will soon commence to grow, and afterwards 
the moss should not quite reach the water, 
as the roots will extend down into it and 
prove all sufficient. So many very beautiful 


varieties of Ivy are now in cultivation that | 


by selecting kinds that will form a decided 
contrast in shape and color the effect will 
be sensibly heightened. The center of the 
vase may be filled with cut flowers or grasses, 
or, indeed, nothing would look better than 
ferns. The Ivy may be allowed to hang 
down over the sides of the vase in graceful 
festoons, or else trained over and around 
the window, thus making a room appear 
cheerful and pleasant all winter long. It is 
not necessary, and, in fact, I do not believe 
it will grow as well in the strong light as 
when in a partially shaded position, as the 
Ivy loves shade and an even, cool atmos- 
phere. I have known instances where Ivy 
has been grown in large tubs and trained up 
a stairway, thus forming a mass of green 
foliage from the hall below to the floor 
above. Used in any way, as fancy directs, 
it is unexcelled as a house plant.” 


A Parlor Window Garden. 


In our parlor window I have at present 
a delightful garden, consisting of a new 
green-leaved Myrtle in the center, on each 
side of which is placed a plant of India-rub- 


ber tree, and between these and the sides of | 


the window two pretty plants of Veronica 
Imperialis, bearing respectively eight and 
twelve expanded spikes of beautiful purple 
flowers. In front, next the glass, I have 
two elegent little plants of Acacia Lophantha, 
and on either side a potful of Roman Hya- 
cinths; then two nicely variegated-leaved 
silver tricolor Pelargoniums, and two pots, 
each containing four Duc Van Thol Tulips, 
similarly placed. In each corner is a pot- 
ful of Ferns, Pteris serrulata and Adian- 
tum Cuneatum. The whole is set in a frame- 
work of Jasminum Nudiflorum trained up 
both sides of the interior of the window ; 
two branches being introduced from a plant 
grown outside, through apertures made 
purposely for them. They are laden with 
flowers in even greater profusion than the 
shoots outside, and they come into flower a 


The surface soil of the 
Myrtle, Veronica and Acacia pots is covered 


| with Club Moss (Selaginella Kraussiana), 


intermingled with some seedling Ferns.— 
The Garden. 


A Parlor Flower Box. 


A device for holding easily a large num- 
ber of window plants is thus mentioned by 
Forest and Stream: 

Among the not expensive window gardens 
we may name a device we used in our own 
sitting-room, which we called an ‘“ adoptive 
| case’ as we made it a receptacle to receive 
our flower pots, and our experiment not 
| being patented, and not beyond the con- 
| structive genius of the village carpenter, of 
| course any one who chooses can have one 
|made to order. Our window shelf being 
| six inches only in width, we had a box made 
| that would just fit into our window, of the 
| following dimensions: The length of the 

box was three feet, the depth fourteen 
inches, and the width fourteen inches. Into 
this box we had azine pan placed, made so 
it would just fit the inside of four inches in 
| depth. This box was to receive a drainage 
| of surplus water from the plants, had a hole 
| to draw off dirty or surplus water from the 
| end, and was stopped with a wooden stop- 





| per. A box of this kind, properly made 


and attended to, would not need drawing off 
perhaps during a winter, and [ am speaking 
of the winter treatment of plants now. 

Having placed the zinc pan within the 
box, fill the same with tolerably small bits 
of broken crock until it is even with the 
top of the pan; then cover the top of this 
pan with a thin piece of board (pasteboard 
will do), in which holes are bored, and then 
place your composition of earth for your 
plants ; set out your plants, choosing those 
of any of the species you may wish, and at 
once commence your study and treatment 
\of the same. With such a simple box as 
|this you may grow not only our native 
| American ferns, but add to them from time 
to time, as your progress in knowledge 
| increases. 
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The Slower Aharilen, 


Rose Beds. 


BY C. P. HAYES, OF MILLER AND HAYES, PHILA, PA. 


| cure them in quantities, owing to the scarcity 
'and consequent high price. Therefore we 
| propose to name some of those of known 
merit, mostly grown from importations of the 
| past five or six years, in connection with the 
|deservedly esteemed older varieties, now 
S the formation of a rose bed is not de- | raised by most of our florists, who give any 
signed for the season only in which itis attention to propagating the rose. The 
planted, but toremain permanently, annually usual form is a circular bed. In one of 
increasing in growth and beauty, it is there- | fifteen feet in diameter, four circular rows 
fore necessary to select those best adapted in | can be planted with roses two feet apart and 
habit, growth and variety of flowers to accom- | two feet from each other around a center. 
plish these results. From the large number * The center and first circle should be planted 
varieties now grown in this country, it would | with the most vigorous and erect-growing 
seem that little difficulty should be experi- | varieties for training to stakes from four to 
enced in making the proper selections, and in- | six feet in height. The roses well suited for 
deed it is true, a rose bed composed of the | this purpose are, Hybrid Perpetuals, Glory 
popular old varieties may at all timesbe an ob- | of Waltham, Genl. J acqueminot, Le Enfant 
ject of admiration and interest, still we think |du Mt. Carmel, Madame Baronne de Roth- 
the general appearance and effect can be | schild, Madame Chirard, Madame Barriott, 
vastly improved by choice selections and} Duchess of Sutherland, Jules Margotten, 
proper arrangement. Generally, the ama- Thyra Hammerick, Geant des Battuilles, 
teur prefers the bed to contain individual | Paul Neron, Baronne Hausmann, and Noi- 
plants properly assorted and arranged, har- | settes, Washington, Margarité, Ophyrie and 
monious in form and varying in color of | Solfaterre. (These may be classed as pillar 
flowers, rather than comprising one entire | roses, and any of them used as single speci- 
color, however rich. And in this we believe | mens on lawns or in gardens for that pur- 
him to be correct, unless he has a large gar-| pose.) For the second circle from the center 
den in which collections of specific colors | we would name other Hybrid Perpetuals of 








can be formed in groups, or an extensive 
lawn, where a rosarium can be artistically 
and tastefully planted with all the groups in 


variety and also in masses of definite colors for | 


producing the finest effect and beautiful con- 
trast. For single beds to complete desirable 
results during the entire season, the varieties 
should consist of selections from the classes 
or groups, known to rose growers in their 
specific names, as Noisettes, Bourbons, 
Hybrid Perpetuals, Teas, etc., each possess- 
ing qualities of peculiar merit, and from 


these we are to select. As stated in a former 
article, the novelties and improvements of 


the varieties in some classes has indeed been 
very striking, and we could name many 
combining the most desirable qualities suita- 
ble for enriching a choice bed, but to do so 
at present, might deter many from enjoying 
a good rose bed, by their inability to pro- 


| robust habit, but more moderate growth, 
| as Comtesse D’Oxford, Prince Camille de 
| Rohan, Xavier Olibo, Achille Gonod, Virgil, 
| Princess Christian, Dr. Lemee, Genl. Wash- 
ington, Aurora Borealis, Bertha Baron, 
Chas. Lefebvre, Coquette des Alps, Edouard 
Morran, Felix Genero, Jno. Hopper, La 
Reine, Madame Victor Verdier, Souv. de 
Wm. Wood, Reine Blanche, Vicomtesse de 
| Vezins. Third circle from center: Bour- 
bons, Souv. de la Malmaison, Hermosa, 
| George Peabody ; and Hybrid Perpetuals, 

La France, Marquise de Castellane, Marie 
Baumann, Pitord, Perle Blanche, Henri 
| Pages, Beauty of Waltham, Alfred Colomb, 
Boule de Neige, Mons. Boncenne, Velours 
|Pourpre, Victor Verdier and Lady Emily 
| Peel. Fourth and outer circle may be 
| planted six inches from the border and 
| closer in the row with China Roses, as Agrip- 
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pina, Archduke Charles, Ducher, Lucullus’ | 
Roi des Cramoisies, Louis Philippe, Mrs. | 
Bosanque, Sanguinea, White and Pink | 
Daily. All named above are hardy varie- 
ties requiring little or no protection, but 
would be benefited and improved by having 
a liberal supply of coarse stable manure 
spread over the entire bed during the winter. 
If desirable to have Tea roses in this bed, 
the outer circle might be composed in part 
or solely with them, in lieu of the Chinese, | 
to be lifted in the fall, potted or heeled in a 
cold frame to be planted again in the spring. 
Most of those named for a hardy rose bed, | 
and particularly the strong growing varieties, | 
are specially adapted for planting in low | 
shrubbery borders, in lawns or gardens, pro- 
ducing fine effect when freely commingled 
with other shrubs, by the pleasing contrast of 
their brilliant and gorgeous blooms, with the 
delicate green leaves and beautiful flowers 
of many of the new and hardy shrubs. 
A bed composed entirely of Tea-scented 
Roses would be the greatest luxury in flowers 
the amateur could possibly possess, but in our | 
climate, and farther north where the ther- | 
mometer sometimes descends to zero, it is 
doubtful whether we will ever succeed in 
growing and enjoying all the varieties, 
though there are instanzes of individual 
strong and vigorous varieties having been 
grown successfully in the open air for years, 
but if ever thoroughly successful, it must be 
accomplished by extra care in protecting | 
them for several months during the winter | 
season. ‘This is owing, in a great measure, to | 
the natural habit of the Tea Rose in growing | 
and flowering so late in the season, thus fail- | 
ing to ripen their wood sufficiently to | 





by their continuous beautiful and delicate 


blooms of delicious odor. 

For a circular bed, or beds similar to that 
for Hybrid Perpetuals, the center and first 
circle should be planted from selections of 
the strong-growing double varieties for 
training to stakes. They are mostly composed 
of those having the marked characteristics 
of the Noisette, to which they are nearly 
allied, as Gloire de Dijon, Madame Celina 
Noirey, Madame Trifle, Madame Ber.rd, 
Marie Sisley, Le Florifere, Madame Gail- 


lard, Mad. Emily Dupuy and Monplaisir. 


For the second circle those of good habit, 
but less vigorous in growth, as Devoniensis, 
Safrano, Madame Azelie Imbert, Isabella 
Sprunt, Madame Russell, Marie Van Houtte, 
Souv. d’un Amie, Triomphe de Luxemburg, 
Hortensia, Homer, La Pactole, Comtesse 
Ouvaroff, Souv. de Paul Neron, Perfection 
de Monplaisir. 

For the third circle those of moderate 
growth, as Belle Maconnaise, Coquette de 
Lyon, Annette Seaut, Sulphurieux, Catharine 
Mermet, Hypolite, Souv. de Elise, Comtesse 
de la Bath, Madame Ducher, Jean Pernet, 
Madame Jules Margotten. In the outer 
circle those of short growth,as Victor Pul- 
liat, La Jonquille, La Boule d’or, La 
Nankin, Ma Capucine, Comte de Gravel, 
Madame de Narbonne, Jeanne d’Are, 
Bianqui and Bella. As we have named 
some varieties in the different circles grown 


| from recent importations, the habits of which 


are not fully established, these from year 
to year may be varied in position, as the 
tendency of the variety may prove more or 
less vigorous in growth. 

The Tea Rose is indeed the best class for 


encounter and endure the long continued | | greenhouse culture, and a richer treat can- 
dry and cold winds that prevail so often | not be enjoyed than that produced by a 
during the winter season ; therefore, to rely | house filled with them, constantly develop- 
upon a successful bed of Tea Roses, we can | | ing buds and blossoms, continuing longer dur- 
only recommend their being lifted from the | | ing the year than any other flowering plant, 
beds late in the season and potted, or heeled | the flowers also attaining greater perfection 
in a pit, cold frame, cellar or other protected | than can possibly be had in open air culture. 
place, to be again planted in the spring, | They may be planted as above, only placing 
and, indeed, they are worthy of this atten- | those of running habit to be trained to the 
tion and extra care, which they fully repay | rafters and pillars. 
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Popular Flowering Shrubs. 

BY JOSIAH HOOPES, IN THE INDEPENDENT. 

E believe there lingers in the mind of 

every dweller in the country, although 
infinitesimally small in some, a desire for 
rural adornment—some little natural land- 
mark, as it were, to break the otherwise 
desolate appearance of their dooryards. Do} 
not the ever-present clumps of Lilacs and 
Snowballs afford ample evidence of this 
latent taste, and is it not a proof that, if op- | 
portunity offered for culture in this direction, 
there would be many a beautiful blossom | 
casting joy and gladness over those of our 
households now slumbering in blissful igno- 
rance of its very existence ? 

In the great multitude of varieties classed 
under the expressive title of Flowering | 
Shrubs it becomes an exceedingly difficult 
task to select a few suited to moderate 
means. The great improvement made in 
these plants of later years increases the 
longing to possess them all; as the greater 


portion really combine the requisites of per- 
fection—7z. e., hardiness, profuseness of | 
bloom, distinct color, and adaptation to most 
soils. 

A few remarks relating to the systems of 


planting may not prove amiss. Two plans | 
were pursued by our grandfathers, or rather 
our grandmothers, in decorating the little | 
space surrounding the house and conscien- 
tiously hedged in by the whitest of white- 
washed pales. The first and most con- 
spicuous of these was the strictly mathemat- 
ical style, where the space between every 
tree, shrub and flower was measured as ac- 
curately as if a hair’s-breadth one way or 
the other would be dollars out of their 





pockets. The other plan is best explained 
by terming it the crowded, incongruous style. 
In this every available spot was set with a 
plant or tree, as if the ground were too pre- 
cious to be wasted. 

‘* Why,” said an elderly lady of the old 
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over the place? They would show off so 
much better?” 

This expresses the ancient idea of fitness 
exactly—sacrificing beauty to mere show. 
In arranging our shrubs, two essential ideas 
must be kept prominently in view : the first, 
as a matter of course, is to exhibit the bloom 
as fully as possible; and the other is to 
arrange the plants with an eye to effect in- 
dependent of the bloom. Many gardeners 
neglect the former altogether, and more o 
our amateurs ignore the latter. 

A specimen shrub standing singly on the 
lawn, provided it is in a proper position and 
possesses some marked characteristic, is 
capable of calling forth general admiration ; 
but, as a general rule, flowering shrubs pre- 
sent a much better appearance when 
naturally grouped together, either three or 
four in a clump or a larger number in a mass 
or prolonged belt. In arranging these, 
knowledge must be gained in advance as to 
their size and habit, the color of the flowers, 
and the period of their bloom. All this is 
necessary to prevent forming a jumbled heap 
of foliage, without order of arrangement. 

It has been said that every position of a tree 
and plant, every curve in a walk, in fact, 
every detail of our lawns should show of it- 
self just why it was so constructed; and 
this is a lesson that very many of us have 
yet to learn. 

In asmall clump of say three or four plants 
a pretty effect may be produced by using 
one variety that is especially showy—as, for 
instance, the great-flowered Hydrangea (H. 
paniculata grandiflora); or it may embrace 
as many different colors, all blooming about 
the same season, but uniform in height and 
general character. , 

The most extensive belts and masses 
should be so designed as to have the taller 
and coarser species and varieties in the back, 
gradually sloping down to the front ; or, if 
out on the lawn, a large plant must consti- 


school, lately, to a gentleman whose very | tute the center, with those of smaller size 


beautiful lawn had recently been planted | 


according to the naural style of grouping, 
‘don’t you scatter your trees and plants all 


around the outer edge. And do not make 
the group too formal in its outline ; an undu- 
lating margin pleases the eye far better than 
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the exact curve or precise circle in landscape 
gardening. 


For a few years after planting, shrubbery | 


needs shearing, to produce a dense habit ; 
but, as good taste deprecates anything like 


regularity of form, it is best to let Nature | 
have her own way as soon as the requisite | 


bushy habit has been gained. 
We have a class of shrubs not cultivated 
for the beauty of their bloom alone, but for 


the showy appearance of the foliage as well. | 
Take, for instance, the Purple Barberry, 
Dwarf Variegated Wiegela, Variegated | 
Elder, Purple Hazel, Variegated Dogwood, | standing in flower beds on our lawn two rus- 
We thus | 
produce a constant show all the season | 


etc., and set these in a group. 


through. And, whilst beauty of foliage is 
being discussed, let us suggest the Green 
Briar and American Ivy, to clamber over 
a mass of common coarse shrubs somewhere 


in the background of the place; so that, in ad- | : 4 a ; 
dition to the graceful festooniag during sum- | “in are ee wages 
soe, Se Ss ER Sp See ae aN ee | they may be made different from either of 


color and we shall be well repaid for trouble. 


We will allude to one other system of | ad 
: . | well on a lawn in winter, when, of course, 
arrangement in planting, and then pass to | 
; ; | they are naked ; 

the consideration of the shrubs themselves. |, .*. ; 
brilliant flowers in summer, they are beau- 


Bedding is practiced only with special kinds 
—that is,a bed of any shape in keeping 
with the location is dug, and, after being 
suitably prepared, the plants are set at 
proper distances to form a complete mass. 
Roses, Rhododendrons, Azaleas. etc., are 
all examples of this character, and show to 


far greater advantage than when dotted | 


about singly upon the grass. In these beds 
bulbs of various kinds may be introduced, 
especially Gladiolus and Lilies. 

For convenience of description, we pro- 
pose to arrange our most popular flowering 
shrubs into three distinctive classes. First, 
those of largest size, used mainly for the 
backgrounds of large groups, for screening 
unsightly objects, and for shelter belts; 
secondly, those of medium size, embracing, 


perhaps, the greatest assortment of beau- | 
tiful species and varieties; and lastly, the | 


low-growing plants, suitable for the outer 
edge of clumps, as well as for small clumps 


6, 
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| themselves, and for bedding purposes. In 
| the first of these, recent introductions can- 
not well surpass the fine old Snowball, 
common Pink and White Lilacs, Double 
Corchorus, Sweet-scented Shrub (Calycan- 
thus), Missouri Currant, Burning Bush 
(Euonymus Europeus), and Mock Orange or 
| Syringa (Philadelphus). Instinctively our 
thoughts revert to these as a part of our 
childhood’s treasures, that we wish to pre- 


serve as long as life shall last. 


[To be continued.} 
——_ = 


Supports for Climbers.— We have 
tie supports for flowering vines, roses and 
the like, that are so pretty, cheap, easily 
| made and efficient, that I thought some of 
your many readers might, perhaps,-like to 


| make something of the kind for themselves. 


Ours are made of red cedar bean poles, ten 
Very likely 
these, and be equally pretty. They look 
but, when clothed with 


tiful.— Country Gentleman. 


Prolongation of Bloom.—An exchange 
states having recently seen an instance of 


| roses being preserved from early frosts which 


it deems worthy of note. They were chiefly late 


| bloomers and at midsummer, after the first 


late bloom was over, the bushes were pruned 
and pegged down within a few inches of the 
| ground, and small stakes were set among 
them a few inches higher than the plants. 
Every evening, when there is appearance of 
frost, mats used for protecting hot beds are 
thrownoverthem. By this slight protection 
they are yet in the greatest perfection, while 
others uncovered have been much injured 


and have generally ceased to bloom. Such 
of our readers as have these beautiful plants 
yet unharmed cannot do better than try this, 
|as many of the finest roses only produce 
their best bloom after the greatest heat of 
the season has past. Other late blooming 





| plants might also be protected in this way, 
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The Plegetable Aarilen, | 


hollow, watery or discolored at the core or 
center ; flavor unexceptionable, never leay- 


| ing any disagreeable taste after swallowing. 


| The growth of vine top is medium in size ; 
| 
Potatoes—Brownell’s Beauty. | foliage a handsome healthy green, and in all 


a respects healthy. They grow very compact 


N the fall of 1871 Mr. E. S. Brownell of | in the hill and are easily dug, ripening in 


Essex Junction, Vermont, sent me three | about three months from planting, or about 
varieties of seedling potatoes, to test on my | a week later than the Early Rose, with the 
soil, etc. The potatoes all came from seed | same culture. In productiveness there is 
of the Early Rose, fertilized by the White | nothing wanting, for the yield equals the 
Peachblow. In shape two resembled each | most productive of edible varieties, a very 
other, but while one was a russet white the | large proportion being of good table size. 


other was a red, or deep flesh-colored skin, | Their keeping qualities excel that of any 


with white meat; the other a light straw- | 
colored meat; each cooked well throngh. | 
These two were fair, smooth potatoes, few 

and small eyes; the other was a rough, large 

white potato and undesirable as a table | 
potato. These potatoes I cut to single | 
eyes and planted in the spring of 1872. | 
The worms eat them so bad that they almost | 
destroyed them, although I got enough to | 
give them a fair trial as a table potato. | 
The result of the trial was reported and 

published in the Country Gentleman, Nov. 

7th, 1872. The names given me of the | 
potatoes were Nonesuch and Vermont Beau- 

ty—this last as Brownell’s Beauty. In my | 
report this potato is thus spoken of: ‘This 

potato I consider his best, as to quality, on 
my soil—white flesh and of fine flavor, | 
eooking just about right as to mealiness and | 
evenly throughout, devoid of any ground or | 
unpleasant flavor ; should call it a first class | 
potato for the table, and, if it should prove | 
equally good in other localities, a decided 

acquisition in the potato line.” 


good my then expressed opinion. This po- | 


tato I thus describe: Color, skin red, or a 


deep flesh, meat white and fine grained ; 


Another | 
year’s trial of this variety more than makes | 


other variety, retaining their freshness, 
soundness and other good qualities until 
lang after new potatoes come, in summer, 
in an ordinary cellar, and with very little 
care. 

This year I planted eight hills, some five 
or six eyes to the set and hill, on the poor- 
est part of my garden—a thin, sandy, loam 
soil—with a shovel full of dry manure scra- 
pings to the hill, the first week in July; the 
6th of October dug them, and the following 
day weighed, turning the scales at thirty- 
two and a half pounds; not more than a 
dozen except that were of fair table size ; 
some that would weigh three-fourths of a 
pound. 

Westborough Mass. 


A correspondent in Princess Anne Coun- 
ty, Virginia, reports that one farmer, from 
300,000 plants set out in November and 
December, obtained a spring crop of cab- 
bages amounting in value to $13,000. 


It is said that at the Denver Fair “ cab- 
bages of fifty pounds, pumpkins weighing 
more than a hundred each, and turnips and 


; | beets of fifteen pounds apiece were the rule 


size medium to large, growing very fair and | and smaller ones the exception.” 


smooth ; eyes few and small, scarcely sunken 


below surface ; shape oval flattened ; stem | 


set on prominent; quality, for the table | 
they cook equal to the very best, and with | 
ordinary boiling they cook through to the 
center evenly and mealy; are never hard, | 


Fhe business of canning tomatoes has 
largely increased in Cumberland County, 
New Jersey, where $100,000 worth of that 
vegetable are annually raised for this 


purpose. 
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A ravels. | 


Orange Culture in Florida. 
BY AL FRESCO. 

\ R. O. refers to the “application of muck 
JL as being injurious because it is a power- 
of common sense, where does it obtain such 
an excess of ammonia? Certainly not from 
Mr. O. if the application of fresh muck in 
excessive quantity, does not injure vegeta- 
excess of humic acid? which condition could 
be changed by exposure to the atmosphere, 
communication, we referred to the abun- 
dance of muck, and stated that “‘lime is 
to point out the fact that muck required 
manipulation before it was adapted to sup- 
did not deem it necessary to discuss the prin- 
ciples of agricultural chemistry, which we 
stands. 

Mr. O. refers to the thinness of the soil, 
not question the correctness of his statments, 
for we have reason to believe that his obser- 
portion of the State, where a thousand acres 
of land in most localities would be dear at 
many portions of the state. Mr. O. is like 
many others who have condemned the State— 
spots. 

Mr. O. asserts that often one-third of the 
That such an accident may occur in the 
region where Mr. O. resides, I do not for a 
he deseribes, the trees cannot mature a full 
crop. In all my wanderings in the State, 


(Concluded. } 

ful absorbent of ammonia.’”’ In the name 

the soil or atmosphere. I will simply ask 

tion in consequence of the presence of an 

or by the addition of lime or ashes. In our 

cheap.” We did not consider it necessary 

ply plants with the elements of growth. We 

imagined every horticultural tyro under- 

and the deficiency of pasturage. We do 

vations have been confined to the eastern 

any price. But his remarks do not apply to 

they have not visited or examined its garden 

fruit on a tree cracks open before ripe. | 
moment question ; for if the soil is such as 

during summer and winter, I never. heard | 
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such a thing referred to. Even though 
one-third should fall off, orange and lemon 
trees set such immense quantities of fruit, 
that ‘one-third of a crop” could be spared. 
Apples and pears crack and are seriously 
injured in our northern states, yet they are 
profitable. In some soils and in some lo- 
cations those fruits are a failure, yet such is 
no evidence that they cannot be successfully 
grown in other localities. 

He informs us that the fruit does not bear 
transportation, as well as that raised in drier 
climes. This is true to a certain extent; 
for the Mediterranean and West India fruit 
is so thick-skinned, spongy, and juiceless, 
that it cannot be injured to the same extent 
as the luscious orange of Florida. The 
oranges produced in Florida are to a great 
extent thin-skinned, and overflowing with 
luscious saccharine juice. One reason why 
Florida fruit decays, is owing to careless 
packing. They are picked and handled with- 
out care, seldom sweated. When packed 
they are placed loosely in barrels ; and during 
their journey, they are rolled from wagon to 
dock, dock to boat, and the dose is repeated 
until every orange is bruised. When the 
growers pick and handle the fruit with care, 
subject it to a sweating process, and pack it 
in proper boxes, with each fruit wrapped in 
paper or dry moss, the fruit will carry to 
our northern markets successfully. Mr. O. 
tells us that much of the fruit is lost whilst 
en route to our northern states, but neglects 
to refer to defective packing, and does not 
even give us an idea of the percentage of 
loss. The official returns of the port of 
New York show that 25 per cent. of Medi- 
terranean, and 45 per cent. of West India 
fruit decayed. Even with defective packing 


|we question if Florida fruit decayed to the 


same extent. Last February I gathered 
oranges at Enterprise, Melonville, Harts 
and Moragnys groves, at Palatka, Manatee, 
Tampa, Sumpterville and Booksville, and 
carried the fruit with me during my travels, 
uninjured, until I arrived at my northern 
home. 

Your correspondent refers to a grove of 50 
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trees that had not produced a peck of oranges | 
in 25 years, which goes to substantiate my 
statement, that great care should be exer- 
cised in selecting a suitable site and soil for | 
a grove. He refers to the failure of orange 
trees if planted i in a soil where water can be | 
reached in from two to five feet beneath the | 
surface. If he had dug as many holes as I | 
have at St. Augustine to determine this 


very fact, he might be induced to change his |in orange culture—not on the poor “sandy 


, | Soils’? with a sandy foundation, but on the 


opinion. I can refer him to one lemon tree 
the crop of which sold for over $100, and 
potable water can be obtained at any time 
near the tree, by digging a hole less than 
three feet deep. 

Your correspondent asserts that the 
women living in what is considered the best 
sections for orange growing, would be quite 
glad to leave the country for good ; and he 
seldom found a man who had been living on | 
his place for five years, but would gladly sell | 
for one-half cost. Last winter, I made it 
my business to visit large and small groves 
owned by ‘‘women” and men, and in no 
instance did I meet with a person who would 
sell their groves, old or young, for anything 
like a reasonable price—much less at a sac- 
rifice. Mr. O. refers to his observations 
and his town, but he leaves us in the dark 
regarding where he has found women so 
ready to sell; or the whereabouts of “his 
town.’ Itisa self-evident fact, that he has 
not examined the groves at St. Augustine, 
Mandarin, Darcy’s Landing, Orange Mills, 
Palatka, Eaton’s Grove at north end of Lake 
Monroe, where the fruit of one tree has sold | 
for $140; at Enterprise, near Melonville, 
Burman’s or Dummit’s Grove on Indian 
river—the latter having yielded over a| 
quarter of million of oranges in one year ; 
the groves at Manatee, Tampa, Sumpterville 
Booksville, Orange Lake, Micanopy or on 
the Appalachicola river. 

At one time I entertained views regarding 
Florida similar to those of Mr. O., but later | 
experience, extensive travel and careful ob- 
servation induced me to change them, and I 
have no hesitation in stating that in my 
opinion, portions of the State present greater 


| 
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inducements for settlement than any other 
section of the United States. And in con- 
clusion, I can assure your readers, that 
orange and lemon culture will prove more 
remunerative than any other description of 
fruit growing in the United States. So con- 


|vinced am I of this fact, that if it were 
necessary for me to engage in any description 


of business for a livelihood, I would embark 


rich loamy soil to be found in many portions 
of the State—localities evidently unvisited 
by Mr. Oliver, but carefully examined by 
“Al Fresco.” 


Greenhouses of Miller & 
Hayes. 

URING a recent visit at Germantown, 
Pa., one of our most enjoyable visits 
was spent at the greenhouses of Messrs. 
Within the past three or 
five years this firm have developed a pecu- 
liar trade, erected a large number of green- 
houses (13), and have become in new speci- 
alties the largest growers in America. The 
Rose is their favorite flower, and the 
enthusiastic admiration which the advent 
of a new and desirable Rose creates in their 
spirits can not half be appreciated unless the 
beauties are seen for themselves. However, 
Mr. Hayes’ articles in our numbers tell 
capitally some of the best sorts, and give the 
names of the newest and most remarkable. 
Prominent among them all are the two 
favorites, Mme. Celina Noirie, a fine showy 
Rose in its blossoms, and an excessively 


strong grower and very hardy, a capital 


sort for any amateur. 
Madame Triflé, an excellent showy Rose 


| Of most exquisite yellow color, petals tinged 


with violet, with the admirable character- 


|istic that its blossoms will hang for three 


weeks a steady bloom, as compared with the 
Saffrano, whose blossoms fade ina day. This 
feature is of great value. 

The Miller Hayes Rose, of which we have 


made previous mention, as a complimentary 


| name given by E. Verdier to his most valu- 
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able seedling of 1873, is here observed to 
possess remarkable vigor, and promises to 
be of exceeding value. Although it has not 
yet bloomed in America, yet the cautious 
description of M. Verdier leads us to expect 
from it points of fine merit. The flowers 


are large, full and fine, cup shape, thick | 
petals, color crimson, with bright center | 


and shaded dazzling velvety red; erect red- 


growth, a seedling of Charles Lefebvre, and 
pronounced Rose of the first class—was first 
named and introduced by Verdier, in No- 
vember, 1873. 


Among the numerous collection of valu- | 


able plants and seedlings, our attention is 
attracted to the new Coleus, Nedlie Grant. 
This is of excellent habit, very vigorous, 
possessing nearly the same crimson shade as 
the Queen Victoria, but with broader yellow 
margin on the tip of the leaves. We can 
imagine that for large bed masses it would 
create a splendid display of color and a dis- 
tinct contrast to the beds of the darker 
colored sorts. It has received the best 
premium at two successive meetings of the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. It is 


not known where it originated. An additional | 


characteristic of its growth (contrary to the 
usual habit of such plants, where the mar- 
ginal colors grow less with increasing size), 


the yellow margin of the leaf in the Nellie | 


Grant is found to grow broader with added 
age and size of the plant, while the crim- 
son center becomes more brilliant. 

Among the new Geraniums now attract- 


ing distinguished notice is the new variety, | 


Master Christine, a splendid truss of deli- 
eate pink, and a strong grower. It seems 
from its character capable of sharing a per- 
manent and worthy popularity with the old 
favorites of attraction, Warrior and Gen. 
Grant. We saw it in one of the gardens 
near Boston in the fall of 1873, where it 
seemed to be considered a success, and an 
admirable bedder. 

The most attractive and satisfactory bed- 
der for 1873 was the Lucius, and we can 
conceive nothing more dazzling than a dis- 
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play upon the lawn of beds of both the 
Lucius and Master Christine. Among the 
other good plants observable in the green- 
houses are new varieties of the Ivy. We 
were especially interested in the following, 
| which we consider worthy of general notice 
and commendation : 

Hedera digitalis, a beautiful sort for 


| hanging baskets, possessing peculiar striped 
dish shoots, short spines very vigorous in | 


veins and leaf ribs. 
Hedera folia picta, exceedingly variegated 
with yellow, growing more marked with age; 
considered best of the variegated class. 

Hedera latifolia elegans variegata, charm- 
ing. 

Hedera Japonica versicolor, a rapid grower, 
| beautiful white bordering. 
|  Hedera algeriensis, possesses a very large 
| leaf, fully six inches in length, at first light 

green, then turns quite dark. It is found to be 
| quite hardy, and we cannot imagine a more de- 
| sirable sort for arbors, balconies or the lawn. 
| Among the other attractions are the new 
|and remarkable show of Pansies, mottled 
shades, just imported from Europe; also 
the Carnation, of which there is one new 
sort, Glorie de Venus ; the new collection of 
Aloes of nearly twenty varieties; a fine 
plant of the Araucaria excelsa Imbricata. 

Among the hanging baskets,which were nu- 
merous,we observed what anexcellentaddition 
was Enonymus variegata, its peculiar yellow 
and green foliage showing to great advantage. 

The Echeverias were grown quite largely, 
/and public taste is now demanding them in 
such quantities that they are becoming an 
article of considerable sale. 

Observing a group of the Cyclamen Per- 
sicum, we are pleased to observe some with 
flowers of pure white and remarkable size 
with but small pink eyes. This has been 
named the Grandiflora. 

Considering the rapidity which has char- 
acterized the erection of these greenhouses, 
and the excellent management and large quan- 
tity of stock, all developed within three 
years, it is a matter of congratulation that 
| the public have such taste as to lead to the 
| successful patronage of so good a floral resort. 
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General Principles of Pear 
Culture. 
BY 8. J. PARKER, M. D. 
TO fruit so constantly maintains as high 
prices as pears. At first it would seem 
difficult to account for this. 





overstocking of the market quite rare. 
The tree is rather more subject to disease 
than the apple, but while apples are the 


great orchard fruit, it is difficult to say | 
why large pear orchards, especially of | 


standards, are compared with apples, so few. 
Even supposing the estimate of five trees in 
each hundred to be the annual average loss 


by pear blight in the United States, it is | 
even then no reason why pears should not | 


be more largely cultivated. But we do not 
believe that the average pear blight loss for 
the Middle and Northwestern States is over 
two trees in each hundred by the blight. 
We are sure that many a pear orchard does 
not lose annually an average of one tree. 
Perhaps one reason why more pear trees 
are not relied on for pecuniary profit is, 
because of their slow growth. We know of 
quite a number of orchards that were 
diligently cultivated fur a few years; then 


abandoned in disgust; sold at loss, and | 


neglected for a few years, but now when 


fifteen or so years of age has been ac- | 


quired, they pay liberally and with relia- 
ble certainty their present owners. . This 
fact of the necessity of time to mature the 
tree and bring it into healthful bearing, is 
an essential to be fully understood before 
one invests his capital in pears. Such ex- 
amples as this often occur: Lawyer Sud- 
den-zeal buys five acres for a pear orchard. 
He is going to get, in four to five years, 
Bartletts and Flemish Beauties, and other 
varieties, worth sixteen dollars a barrel 
wholesale, and retail prices to match. He 
plants. Not a weed grows in all the 
orchard for three years. Then the trees 


But the quality | 
of a well ripened pear is very high, and the | 


| supposed, and he tires, and in two years 
| more the orchard is sold, and Lawyer Sud- 
| den-zeal is out of pocket over one thousand 


dollars. Dr. Hard-bargain buys it next, 
| and means to show Mr. Sudden-zeal that he 
/ean get pears. But the Doctor loves to 
smoke and gossip in his office, and that is 
/not good pear culture; and he lets the 
weeds and grass grow worse than ever, 
Jim Cash-grab then buys the orchard of the 
| Doctor at a loss of six hundred dollars more. 
| Jim sells all the trees he can at any price, 
| skin-flints the orchard, but fails to do much 
harm, and at last-sells to Mr. Move-west 
the elephant, openly glorying that he sold 
'a hundred trees at a dollar each, and got 
out of that bad job, at only a hundred and 
twenty dollars loss. In the meantime the 
twelve to fifteen years of age have passed 
over the trees. 

Mr. Move-out-west is from the East, 
| where labor is not despised. He looks over 
‘the forlorn five acres, and concludes that 
| two years hard work will infuse life into the 
‘orchard. He replants the spots whence 
| the skin-flint Jim Cash took out trees. 
| He carefully cultivates, and patiently ex- 
/pends one third of all he expects to get 
each year on the trees, and has a steady 
‘annual sale of six to eighteen hundred 
dollars profit, out of the very land and trees 
hitherto so unprofitable, and so often sold 
by its owners. Such is the private history 
of many such an attempt. Whence these 
errors? and why do these ever present 
characters of brainless attempt,supposed good 
luck and sharpness, cash-grab, and in the 
end successful thrift, follow in regular 
succession? Is it not because the real 
work, the long time, the clear'y foreseen 
final result is not understood ? 

Again. As countries grow older, the 
apple ceases to command high prices as 
compared with the pear. We do not think 
this always just or desirable. Yet, if we 
read the history of the culture of each, 
rightly, this is often the case. Of the 
reasons for it, I will name but one. The 





are not much of a sight, nor reliable as he { original scattered population of New Eng- 
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land and the Middle States, with scattered 
homes, mainly on farms, know that the 
apple, eaten at all times and to satiety, is 
the best fruit. The few pear trees soon 
satisfied the appetite. Hence farmer Quiet- 
neighbor found that his ten pear trees gave 
him all his family could eat of pears; and 
though he sold now and then a bushel or a 
peck at prices far beyond any apples to 
some man whose mercantile or other em- 
ployment gave him cash and a taste, yet too 
often it was that Tom Workly-by-the-day, | 
in settling accounts, took ten bushels of 
grafted apples at thirty cents, and a peck of 
pears at forty cents—the latter for “‘ family 
preserves ” and for “the wife and children.” 


Now though “the preserves,” ‘wife and | 


children,” might have the best flavors and | 


sense of values, yet ‘‘in the olden time” 
this practicality of Mr. Work-out left its 
impress not yet effaced. And it will be 
difficult to change it in the general farming 
population. A farmer of the average men- 
tal capacity will put out ten acres of apples 
in his orchard, and ten pear trees in his | 
door-yard. One of less capacity will put | 
out five acres of apples, and one pear sprout, | 
whose fruit is as hard and knotty as an oak 
knot. The apple he will buy of a traveling 
pedlar, the pear he will beg or dig up at 
the root of some old tree, whence it sprouted. 
It is singular in the opinions and practices 
of mankind, how many men are controlled | 
by such half traditional, half obstinate | 
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educated, and those employed not in farm 
or other produce, who hug and love the 
pear more than the apple. 

And hence, as these are in all nations 
more numerous, as the nation grows older, 
the buyers of pears multiply, evenif those 
who eat apples do not decrease. This con- 
sumption of pears, then, is mainly in our 
towns, cities and villages ; and as they ever 
grow, it renders the large cultivation of 
pears a certain source of remuneration. 

We call these facts to the attention of 
the readers of Tue Horricu.rurist. 
With right principles, and with long ex- 
pectancy, plant the pear orchard. Not to 


| gather early its fruits, but its late, and its 


certain results of liberal reward. We are 
glad that a few localities are wise enough 
for this; that certain individuals are 
famous for this their wisdom. We believe 
many more could be added to the list. 
Plant, we repeat, wisely. Expect patiently. 
Gather surely. 


——__ 
Pear Culture—Growing Pear 
Trees. 


BY. M. B. BATEHAM. 
N considering the question whether it 
would not be better for me to plant a 
large pear orchard, instead of replanting my 
peach orchards, which were ruined by the 
past winter, I have come to the conclusion 


| that pears will pay me the best, if I can 


procure suitable land ; and as the result of my 
observations for the past twenty years, inOhio 


ignorance! Yet even such a man will covet | and elsewhere, I am convinced that the pear 
the young trees of Merchant Thrift at the cropis more reliable than any other of our tree 
post office, or hire the right to the trees | fruits—less liable to failure or injury from 
set out by Poor-coot, who once built a log | severe cold and also from attacks of insects. 
cabin on the hill, bought and planted a few| Peaches, of course, are unreliable every- 
choice trees, died an inebriate, and the log | where; and here in Ohio, as in all the older 
cabin burned up, leaving the rose bushes, | States, the apple crop is more and more sub- 
shade trees and fruit struggling in the | ject to failure, from drouths and the myriads 
meadow, as it now is of Esquire Buy-up-| of insect pests, as well as fungoid diseases ; 
land, the relics of the once educated taste | while with plums and cherries the case is 
of inebriate Poor-coot and his disappointed | still worse. But any one who travels and 
but gentle wife. But such country legends | observes, or reads the printed reports of the 
aside, they show the value set by even | crops, will find that even in seasons like the 
thoughtless men on the pear. They also present, when all other fruits are nearly or 
*how us that it is the ever growing literary, | quite failures, pear trees that are of suffi- 
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cient age and size are generally bearing a 
fair crop of fruit. 

In a letter just received from Mr. N. 
Ohmer, of Dayton, O., an extensive fruit 
grower and President of the Montgomery 
County Horticultural Society, he says he 
has about fifteen hundred standard pear 
trees, most of which have been in bearing 
for eight or ten years, and during that time 
have borne a partial or fair crop every year ; 


while the apple crop in that vicinity has not | 


been a fair one but once in that time, which 
was last year. So that he considers the 
pear crop wuch more reliable than the apple. 

As to the blight, he has suffered some loss 
of trees thereby, but not much where the 
soil was well chosen and the trees of suita- 
ble kinds and well trained; had very little 
blight last year, and almost none this sea- 
son. He does not let the fear of blight 


deter him from planting pears; for only two 
years ago he planted, as an experiment, an 
orchard of fifteen hundred dwarf pears— 
though he has not as much faith in dwarfs 


as in standards. 

He has now on his trees a full crop of 
Bartletts, Louise Bonnes and F. Beauties, 
with a smaller crop of D. d’Ete, Rostiezer, 
Lawrence, Seckel, B. Lucrative, Vicar, etc. 
This fruit will be sure to sell for high prices 


this year, in the absence or scarcity of | 


peaches and grapes. 


Mr. Ohmer’s Bartlett and Vicar pears are | 
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| other cause. The soil of this orchard is 
flatter and more clayey than Mr. Ohmer’s, 
| It was well underdrained before planting. 
| The trees have grown very finely, and, being 
| trained to branch low, they are now perfect 
|pyramids in form, averaging about fifteen 
feet high, and as many wide at the base. 
| He attributes his exemption from blight 
largely to the form of his trees, the tops 
| affording shape and shelter to the trunks. 
| Speaking of pear trees, I will add a hint 
or two for Western Nurserymen. It has 
long been the prevailing opinion among tree 
|dealers and planters that pear trees cannot 
be grown as successfully in nurseries in Ohio 
|and the more Western States, as in those at 
(the East, and persons desiring first class 
|standard trees must procure them from 
| Western New York. I confess that my 
own experience at a Columbus Nursery, for 
|the ten years that I was there, accorded 
|with this opinion. But on visiting that 
| establishment a short time since, I was sur- 
prised to find large blocks or squares of as 
| fine standard pears, two and three years old, 
as I have ever seen at Rochester or Geneva ; 
and, as evidence of the growing demand for 
ithe trees, I was told that the number of 
| pear trees, of different ages, on the grounds, 
| was not less than six hundred thousand; the 
demand every year increasing, especially at 
| the West and South. 


| 





How It Is Done, 


noted for their fine size, color and excel-| In answer to my inquiry, how such hand- 
lence. His Vicars especially, ripening up | some pear trees were produced, I was told 
so finely at Christmas time, sell at very high | by the proprietor, that the secret of his suc- 
prices in city markets, and he counts it one | cess consisted of four requisites: Ist. Suit- 
of the most profitable varieties. His soil is | able soil—good strong loam, not wet nor too 
a good strong loam, resting on limestone, | dry, and that has not been previously used for 
and the situation quite elevated, not requir-| trees; 2d. Deep and thorough preparation 
ing drainage. ‘and enriching; 3d. Planting none but the 


Another successful pear orchard is that of | largest and best of imported stocks, whatever 


Mr. A. Fahnestock, near Toledo, consisting | 
of a thousand standard trees, planted ten 
years ago, and embracing the leading mar- 
ket varieties. These also are bearing a fair 


their cost; 4th. Good culture and training. 


| He did not claim that there was any 


secret in the matter, but, in view of his re- 


|markable success, I think that many of 


crop of fruit, especially the Bartletts, and | the Western Nurserymen may be profited by 


have done so for several years past, with 
almost no losses of trees from blight or any 


| adopting his practice more strictly than they 


have heretofore done Painesville, O. 
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Propagation and Culture of 
Evergreens. 


Samuel Edwards before Eastern Iowa Horticul- | 


tural Society. 
Asa general rule, it is far better for inex- 
perienced persons to buy plants than to at- 
tempt growing them from seed. The constant 


watching and care required until woody fiber | 


is formed, will seldom be given except by 
those who make a business of it. 

The soil of seed beds should be composed 
largely of sand and well rotted leaf mould or 
soil from the forest. It should be deeply 
spaded, and well pulverized ; it is desirable 


to have this done in the fall, that the seed | 


may be sown as soon as the surface of the 
ground thaws in the spring, or even before, 


if sand is laid by in the cellar for covering | 


to the depth of twice the diameter of the 
seed. 
seed beds. The seed is sown broadcast at 
the rate of two-thirds of a pound to the rod 


in length of bed, for seeds of the size of | 


Norway Spruce, Scotch Pine, and one and 


one-third of a pound of European Larch— | 
the latter requiring the same treatment as | 


evergreens. 

Partial shade must be given. 
small amount is sown, it is as convenient to 
have it afoot above the ground. Where 
there are several beds, it is best to elevate 
the shade high enough to permit standing 
erect beneath it. 
be used for the shade. If the weather is 
dry, occasional waterings must be given. 

Mice and other small animals are exceed- 
ingly fond of the seed; birds devour both 
seed and young plants, requiring constant 


watchings ; guns, traps and poison are often | 


used to prevent their depredations. 

If the plants are not far enough advanced 
to have woody fiber formed before hot weath- 
er, the dampness and heat causes a rotting 
off at the surface of the ground. By a liber- 
al sowing of dry sand this rotting off is ar- 
rested. 


| 


| 
| 
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At the setting in of winter, cover the beds 
with an inch of leaves. It is well to give 
this protection two following winters. Two 
years seedlings are, if well grown, of size to 


| transplant to beds in rows a foot apart, six 


Four feet is a convenient width of | 


If only a | 


Brush or corn stalks may | 


| inches in the row. 

Considering it an invaluable protection 
from loss by drouth, I always puddle with 
clay mortar, roots of all evergreens when 
transplanted. Plants remain two years in 
these beds, at which time they are removed 
|to the nursery, and put in rows two anda 
half feet apart, or if intended for ornamen- 
tal planting, sect them wide enough to allow 
| free exposure of limbs; if for the forest, set 
close to induce rapid upright growth. After 
two years alternate rows can be removed, 
and it is advisable to root-prune as often as 
/once in two years, with Harkness & Over- 
| man’s tree digger. 
| To avoid injury or loss from drouth, al- 
ways plant deeper than trees grow; press 
the dirt very firmly about the roots. Mulch- 
ing is always advisable; never use any 
animal manure unless well rotted. Annual 
mulching is preferred to any cultivation. 
| The losses attributed to severity of winter, 
recently, but in my opinion occasioned by 
drouth, would have been prevented by heavy 
| mulching. 
Arbor Vitzs, and many of the Junipers, 
| are easily propagated from cuttings six inches 
| long, planted two-thirds their length in the 
ground; sand at the bottom, press firmly at 
|the bottom, and after treatment shade as 
advised for seedlings. There is no liability 
| of loss by damping off. Latter part of May 
/or early in June, is the proper time for 
| planting. 

——— 

Roses.—The Rev. S. Reynolds Hole, 
than whom there is no better judge nor more 
devoted admirer of the Rose, says that for 
cultivation under glass, Souvenir d’un Ami 
with its broad blushing petals and lustrous 
leaves; and Maréchal Niel, in its golden 
beauty, symmetrical form and exquisite 
fragrance, are specially and invariably 
beautiful. 
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| recommends that the space between it and 

New Rare Alantg. the vines be filled in with Echeverias, Se- 
dums, stone crops, or fig Marigolds ; another 

vase may be planted entirely with scarlet 
geraniums; a third with the Amaranthus 
salicifolius in the center, surrounded with 
coleus; a fourth may have a Fuchsia in the 
center, surrounded with a medley of Petunias, 
| Begonias, Phlox Drummondii, Perilla, Cent- 
aureas and similar plants. Some may have 
the outer edge planted with drooping plants, 
such as Moneywort, or Ivy, overhanging 
the vine. ‘‘In fact the whole class of what 
are known as bedding out plants, are admi- 
rably adapted for this purpose, and elegant 


combinations of colors and contrasts of 


thing now known for table ornament, con- foliage can be so arranged as to display the 
servatory decoration, or the manipulations taste of the owner 


of the oe oe ie - i. —) = planted in the autumn with Crocuses 

ta e ae 7 ae we _ he and Hyacinths, early spring flowers can be 

the millionaire Zorist of New ork, he CreW had before the season arrives for planting 

me towards two plants of familiar outline, | i104 with the more tender bedding sas 
e 


but on inspection I discovered @ plant en- plants, so that a continuous display of floral 
tirely new to me. “Is this the Double beauty can be had from April until October 
Poinsettia?” I nee, “It is, and I paid 9. November; all that is required is that 
$1,000 in cash for it,” was the reply. The the yase should be filled with good rich 
saddle-like foliage has a more graceful out- garden soil, to within an inch or two of the 
line than the present Poinsettia; the newer, top and the plant then inserted; all that 
of deeper purple; the petiole (foot stalk) they will then require, will be co have the 


hae oe stipules = ape . oa of inch or 80 of space filled up with water every 
ES Sigs Comemten ay tee gees. evening during the hot summer weather, 


cibinieis iiieaitiainians dthdiabe. | but never round up the center of the soil, as 
Florets of a deep Magenta purple ; the it then sheds the water and the center plants 
flower heads are very large, measuring when *T° liable to parish from drought.” 
expanded, fully four inches across. In light | 
soil the plant grows from 2} to 3 feet high. | ‘ey : z 
Leaves, or the flowering branches, are ovate- | This is remarkable for its fine spreading 
lanceolate, sessile, and comparatively small | habit and gracefully curving leaves. It 
while the color of the flower-heads is very | °° from the Feejee Islands. The leaves 
rich before full expansion takes place. Has | 97° DUmerous, narrowish oblong, or linear- 
just been introduced into England, by W. jee much elongated, about one and a 
Thompson, of Ipswich. Originated in Texas, | half feet long and two inches broad, spread- 
and is considered by English florists not | "8 widely, so that young plants are broader 
only first class, but much superior to the | than high ; they are tapered off at the — 
type. and narrowed into a channeled stalk-like 
Plants in Garden Vases. base four and five inches long. The older 
An Agave, or a Yucca planted in a garden | leaves are of a bronzy purple color, but the 
vase is always suitable, and requires no | younger central leaves in well-established 
special care or management. Harper’s Bazar | plants are margined, and more or less freely 








Double Poinsettia. 


F the new Poinsettia, which has made its 

appearance in our American greenhouses, 
Mr. Robert Buist thus writes the Garden- 
er’s Chronicle: ‘‘I call your attention toa 
new Double Poinsettia. It is a towering 
bunch of crescent-formed bracts, at least ten 
inches high, and as many wide, which will, 
no doubt, when in the hands of expert culti- | 
vators, be grown to eighteen inches high, 
and as much in diameter. Such crowns, | 
upon well-grown plants, will surpass every- 


Dracena Formosa. 
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ornamented with broad rosy pink stripes, or | 
become wholly of the same rosy pink hue, | 
which deepens into a full rosy red. Its free- | 
growing and spreading habit will render it a | 
useful plant for decorative purposes. It has | 
received a Certificate from the Royal Botanic 


Society. 
Dracena Imperialis, 
A South Sea Island Dracena, and one of | 
the most beautiful which has yet found its | 
way into our plant stoves. The variegation 
is in this case of a clear white combined 
with deep rose, and is most effective. The 
leaf-stalks are about four inches long, and 
marginate. The blade is narrowly elliptic- 
oblong, tapered at the apex, and narrowed 
into the marginate petiole. The color is a | 
deep sap green, breaking out freely in the | 
young leaves into white, which is most | 
prominent near the base of the leaf, and ex- 
tending upwards irregularly. These varie- 
gated portions take on, as the leaves gain 
age, a deep bright rosy tint, so that in the 
leaves of different age the rosy hue is vari- 
ously blended with the white. It is a re- 
markably fine plant, quite an acquisition to 
our choicest collections of stove plants. In- 


troduced in London by E. G. Henderson 
& Sons. 


Odontoglossum Roezlii. 

A strikingly beautiful New Grenadan 
epiphytal Orchid, allied to O. vezilla- 
rium, and QO. Phalenopsis. It has ob- 
long-compressed pseudo-bulbs, and linear- 
ligulate leaves, the peduncles supporting 
several large flowers, which have oblong. | 
ligulate sepals, similar but rather wider 
petals, and a broad cuneate-flabillate bi- 
lobed tip. The color is pure white, the base 
of the petals being purple, and the base of 
the lip furnished with yellow crests and rich 
brown streaks. It is a free-flowering plant, 
which no collection should be without. It 
was awarded a First Class Certificate by the 
Royal Horticultural Society, in December, 
1873. Introduced in England by William 
Bull. 


Campsidium Filicifolium, 
A free-growing slender woody climber, | 
from the Feejee Islands, and referred doubt- 
fully to Campsidium, from the analogy of } 


| viride, for example. 
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its foliage. It has opposite imparipinnate 
leaves, which are about five inches long, in- 
cluding a petiole of one inch, and consist of 
nine pairs of leaflets, which are small, ovate, 
deeply cut into two or three lobes on each 
side, the larger lobes being sometimes also 
toothed. The leaves, from their size and 
form, are strongly suggestive of fronds of 
some small-growing pinnate Asplenium, A. 
The growth and gene- 
ral character of the plant is so elegant that 
whether cultivated as a small pot-plant, 
trained on globular or other trellises, or 
planted as a climber, it has a most charming 
and engaging appearance. 
as yet unknown. 
Cyathea Burkei. 

This fine greenhouse tree fern is a native 
of South Africa, whence it has been im- 
ported. It has stoutish stems, five to six 
feet high, and shaggy with dark-colored 
rootlets. The fronds, which are large and 
drooping, are of an herbaceous texture, bi- 
pinnate, the pinnules lanceolate acuminate 
with oblong-ovate obtuse segments, which 
are rather sparingly soriferous. The dark 
mahogany-colored stipes, and main rachis 
are studded with short obtuse raised points, 
which renders them rough to the touch. The 
drooping habit of the fronds gives this plant 
a very ornamental character. It was award- 
ed a First Class Certifieate by the Royal 
Horticultural Society, in June, 1873. 


The flowers are 


Cyathea Dregei. 

This also has been imported from South 
Africa. It forms a fine greenhouse tree 
fern, with bipinnate fronds of stoutish tex- 
ture, and having the pinnules lanceolate, 
with oblong-ovate falcate segments, bluntish 
at the point, and having the sori in the 
lower half immersed in rufous wool. The 
trunk grows from three to four feet high, 
and the stipes and rachides are of a reddish 
brown, without the tubercles or blunt aculei 
which distinguish C. Burkei. It is a dis- 
tinct and desirable addition to our cultivated 
tree ferns ; and awarded a First Class 
Certificate by the Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety in June, 1873. 
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Scene in West Laurel Hill Cemetery. 

In the Frontispiece is depicted one of the 
most attractive scenes, which are character- 
istic of Philadelphia’s famous cemetery. 
Celebrated equally with Mt. 
Boston, or Greenwood, near New York, | 
it shares a national reputation for its beauty | 
of adornment, its size and location. It is | 
situated on a sloping hillside, fronting the 
Schuylkill river, a little northward of the 
city. The ground was originally divided 
into three sections, north, south and center 


Laurel Hill; but demand for space has over- | 
flowed all accommodation, until a new tract | 
has been added—West Laurel Hill Cemetery, | 


which alone contains 110 acres. 

In the immediate neighborhood are other | 
smaller cemeteries, with cultivated rural 
aspect: Monument cemetery, which is some- 
what notable, from the fact that it contains 
a fine granite monument to the memories of 
Washington and Lafayette. Also, Mount 
Peace, Mount Vernon, Glenwood, Mount 


Moriah and Woodland, are each of great | 


beauty and located in the suburbs of the 
city. The Laurel Hill cemeteries are lo- | 
cated, so as to be forever free from the | 
disturbance of ever-increasing city buildings 
and city streets. They are beautifully 
planned, laid out, decorated and ornamented | 
with trees and shrubs, which, interspersed | 
among the monuments or statuary, afford | 
a feast to the eyes of any lover of rural | 


taste. 
Complimentary. 


HorTIcULTURIST just received. It seems 
to me it never was so attractive, and full of 
good things as now. Shall not try to do with- 
out it again. Mrs. Dr. E. B. Hotmes. 


I congratulate you on the great improve- | 


ment made in the HortTicuLTuRISsT, in both 
matter and style. [t must be entirely satis- 
factory to the most fastidious. Success to 
you! P. Barry. 
Rochester, N. Y. February 20, 1874. 


| oC : 2 
Auburn, near | pagate it 





A Miniature Rose. 

I send you a flower bud of my new dwarf 
rose, Maiden Queen of Lilliput. The bush 
is 2} inches high, by 2} broad. Quite 
double and perpetual. The bud sent is full 


| size, and expanded would be less by half, 
| than any variety I k 


now. How can I pro- 
W. A. WHITFIELD. 
Shieldsboro Bay, St. Louis, Miss. 


Flower Growing in Olden Times, 

In certain towns in the west of England, 
the annual flower show is made the occasion 
for street decorations, and prizes are offered 
for the best means of accomplishing this 
end. When the new docks and harbor of 

| Flushing were opened by the king of Hol- 
land, the authorities offered the sum of ten 
| guilders as a reward for the most prettily 


| decorated house, and the prize was eagerly 


competed for by the residents of the lanes 


| and alleys, as well as by those of the main 


streets. Every thoroughfare in the town 
was planted throughout its whole extent 


| with fir trees, which were linked together 


in a tasteful manner with evergreens, the 
effect being further heightened by the aid 
of artificial fruits and flowers as well as rib- 
bons of various hues. 

Triumphal arches were raised at the more 
important points, and flags streamed gayly 
in every direction. When will we ever see 
a floral excitement like this in an American 


| village ? 


The Early Reatrice. 


The Beatrice is the “coming Peach.” 
The Hale was just right when it was intro- 


, | duced, ripened two weeks before everything 
I am delighted with the number of the | 


| else—now comes the Beatrice, three weeks 

before that, and by and by some genius 
| will invent one which ripens a month before 
|—we get up. However, Mr. D. S. Myers, 
| of Bridgeville, Del., says it is ‘* the thing.” 
Fruit was shipped from the original 
| Beatrice orchard as early as June 25th, that 

the trees are very productive (though the 

fruit is rather small), handsome and entirely 
| free from rot. They carried well—reached 
| New York in good order, and sold at $4.50 
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to $5 per box, with one crate at $8. The | 
price averaged $1 per crate more than any | 
other sort. What a fine chance now for | 


any one with trees to sell! 


Fruit vs. Fevers. 


A striking instance of the value of the | 
use of fruit in warding off fevers, incident | 
to ‘“‘ague countries,” is given in the case | 
of a family who moved from the East to | 
the West, and who carried a large quantity | 
of dried fruit with them which was used 
pretty freely all the summer, and none fell 
sick, although almost all new comers have 
generally suffered the first year. In the 
second year, with their fruit all gone, the | 
family succumbed to the usual fevers of | 
the district. We can recall from our own | 
personal observation several instances simi- | 
lar—one is that of a young man who went 
from a home in northern New York to a| 
new one in the Delaware peninsula. Un- 
usually fond of fruit, and with the greatest 
abundance around him, he ate freely, and 
during a residence of six years in a section | 
once famous for its “‘ chills and fever,” he 
has defied all prophesies, and never yet has 
suffered the first attack. It is also a 
matter of common remark that with those 
families who have engaged in the culture of 
fruit, who have eaten it freely, who have 
given up the old fashioned diet of salt pork, 
that the “ chills and fever” have left them 
and they are blessed with almost entire 
exemption from any similar ill. It seems 
to be a good axiom, well fortified, that 
“plenty of fruit to eat makes smali doctors’ 
bills.” 


Large Trees. 

Since we made mention, some time since, 
of a few grand old trees, other journals have 
been hunting up some “big ones,” within 
the circle of their knowledge. The London 
Garden says there are a few very large trees | 
growing at Longleat, among which are a 
horse-chestnut fifteen feet seven inches in 
circumference five feet above the ground; | 
a specimen of Salisburia sixty-three feet | 
high and six feet in circumference five feet 
above the ground; anda Yew, about 120 
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years old, which is fifty feet high, with cir- 
cumference of stem thirty-two feet a foot 
above ground, and a diameter of head about 
fifty feet. A tulip tree is also described 
100 feet high, and eleven feet six inches in 
circumference five feet above ground. A 
tulip tree was measured by J. J. Thomas, 
many years ago, growing near Cayuga Lake, 
which when cut measured 124 feet high, 
and by counting the annual rings, found it 


was ninety years old when America was 
discovered. 


Succulent Plants, 

Prof. George Thurber, president of the 
Torrey Botanical Club, of New York, advo- 
cates increased attention to succulent plants, 
one of which in particular is warmly com- 
mended—the ‘* Variegated Ice Plant.” It 
is a dwarf, of trailing habit, with creamy 
white foliage, and is exceedingly valuable 
for bedding purposes. 

The Othouna crassifolia is said to be re- 
markably attractive as a basket plant, the 
long slender stems, with their fleshy leaves, 
presenting a pretty feature when drooping 
over the edge. It is a rapid grower, was 
tested the past season as a bedder, or carpet 
plant, and is considered admirably suited 
to the purpose. 


Decorating Public Dinner Tables. 

The English are far ahead of us in the 
liberal use of flowers at public gatherings 
although in some of our private parties or 
wedding receptions, the Americans are often 
exceedingly lavish. 

At a recent dinner in London, at the 
Inns of Court Hotel, the great hall of the 
hotel was most tastefully arranged with 


floral decorations. Thousands of flowers and 


plants were employed, all fresh, healthy, 


/and charmingly arranged in an artistic 


manner. 
Dishes were filled in pairs to match, with 


| white, pink and scarlet; the upper part of 


the dish was scarlet Geranium, with crown- 
ing masses of Geranium Christine (pink), 
resting on Lycopodium Denticulatum. The 
lower part or base of each stand had its 
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bed of Lycopod, with here and there mag- | 
nificent blooms of Marechal Niel and other | 
grand roses, interspersed with Lilies of the 
Valley. 

The decorator who supplied these flowers, 


pays upwards of $2,000 annually for cut|It is a permanent income to the present 


| owner. 


blooms of these varieties of Geraniums, and 
$3,500 a year for Lycopodium Denticulatum. 


Profits of Grape Culture. 

Although the profits of grape growing 
have steadily declined during the past five 
years, and many discouraged cultivators are 
yearly giving up all interest in the subject, 
yet there are occasional examples of local 
success. 

One grower, three miles from Washington, 
D. C., planted in the spring of 1866, 1,000 


vines, one-half of them Concords, the others | 


of various kinds. The third year he built | damage from blight.” 


a trellis, trained the vines, and allowed 
some to bear as much as 15 lbs. each. All 
the fruit was sold for 15 cents per lb. As 
his vines came more into bearing, prices 


steadily declined until, in the fifth year, they 
were but one-half the prices of the first 
year, yet his produce was so heavy, the 
vines netted him $70 per acre. 


Starving Pear Trees. 

We never yet knew any way to make 
pear trees bear, but to feed them well and 
take care of them, but even too much of 
this brings the blight, especially on natu- 
rally rich ground. To escape this blight, 
some growers take the other extreme, and 
recommend starving them. Mr. George 
Hussmann, of Missouri, takes this ground, 
which we think sorry advice for all parts of 
the United States. It might answer for the 
rich soil of Missouri, but not for the East- 
ern States. 

Mr. H. says he has been growing pears | 
for twenty-five years. When he commenced 
he had pears on rich land and cultivated | 
them highly ; they grew fast, and as soon | 
as they commenced to bear, commenced to | 
blight. 

‘*T looked into the matter carefully and 
thoroughly, and soon became convinced that, 








in order to raise pears successfully we must 
starve our trees ; and the next pear orchard I 
planted and cultivated with this end in view, 
and I succeeded, and one of the regrets of my 
life is that I ever disposed of that orchard. 


It consists of 900 trees, 300 dwarf 
and 600 standard for market, and some 150 
specimen trees for experiment. My trees 
were selected and grown with low heads. 


In this way a standard will bear as early 


as a dwarf, especially on poor soil. Stand- 
ard Bartletts will bear the second year from 
planting ; Beurre Bosc and Flemish Beauty 
the third, and nearly all the fourth year. 
Choose poor soil, plow deeply, get your 
trees with low heads, plant carefully, and 
give very little cultivation and no manure, 
and you need not apprehend much, if any, 


We have a pear orchard planted on light 
soil, yet we find it pays to manure them 
well with bone, lime, ashes, muck, etc. None 
of these fertilizers will ever induce blight. 
No pear grower should neglect giving his 
trees good nourishment. The starving pro- 
cess is a failure at last. 


American Pears in London. 

Specimen pears from the famous pear 
orchard of G. F. B. Leighton, Norfolk, Va., 
were sent the past season to London, Eng- 
land, and exposed for sale in Covent Garden 
market. They were pronounced equal, both 
in size and flavor, to the same kind of pears 
imported from France. They weighed from 
16 to 21 ozs. each, and measured 14} inches 


| in circumference. 


Printers’ Ink, 

Some of our readers may remember that 
four or five years ago the claims of printers’ 
ink as a protection against the canker worm 
were very generally and thoroughly dis- 
cussed in all the Eastern Agricultural papers. 
Since then the subject seems to have 
dropped and become remarkably quiet. In 
the meantime its friends have not been idle, 
and with faith inspired, and faithful in 
works, have kept at its constant use. We 
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have now some positive testimony from a | Tue Horticutturist is always welcome 


very authoritative source, which cannot be | 
disbelieved, in favor of this article, and we | 


think it should be made widely known. 


Grounds at Concord, Mass., has for the past 
three years had charge of the noble Elms 
which line the streets of the ancient and 
historic town. He has experimented care- 
fully with printers’ ink, by applying it in 
various ways to the fruit trees, sometimes 
directly to the bark, then by daubing tarred 
or brown paper and winding that around 
close to the ground. He has found it com- 
pletely effectual, and has had best success 
by merely smoothing the rough bark slightly 
with a drawing shave, and then spreading 
the ink directly upon the shaved surface. 

It does not injure the tree, and is not only 
much faster put on, but more efficacious 
even than the use of the tarred or sheathing 
paper, for there is then left no hiding place 
for the moth. 

The slightest contact with the ink is death 
to the insect. 

After using the ink upon all trees, large 
and small, Elm and Apple, without any 


paper, and for a period of three years, he | 


sees no injurious effect on any tree. 
Plants for Hanging Baskets, 

Why will writers persist in recommend- 
ing the Coleus for hanging baskets? We 
think it very unsuitable, yet we see it almost 
invariably spoken of. It is too tall, requires 
a hot place, while most of the plants in the 
basket, such as ferns, etc., are lovers of cool, 


moist earth, and even partially shady situ- | 
The Coleus is very fine for an open, | 


ations. 


standing basket, but never for a hanging 
one. 


proved. Such plants as Lobelias, Ivies, 


Linaria, Vincas, Ferns, Sedum and Begonia | 


are all very suitable. Carnations only look 
best in open standing pots. 
moss placed over the top of the earth in the 
basket isa capital plan for retaining an 
even moisture in a dry, hot room. 


| proving in matter and finish. 


| institution in the United States. 


No plant of high upright growth, say | 
over one foot, should be used, yet we see | and vineyards creep along the ancient ter- 


Fuchsias and Geraniums universally ap- | 


The use of | 





and read with unusual interest. Every 
paragraph it contains is readable and inter- 


esting, and to fruit-growers, gardeners, flor- 
Mr. Pratt, Superintendent of the Public | 


ists, and every style of horticulturists, it is 
a treasure, constantly advancing and im- 
It leads the 
host of horticulture, and is the oldest and 
best in America. — Utah Pomologist and 


Gardener. 
Starving Pear Trees. 


Since writing a previous paragraph on Pear 
trees, on this very subject we have met with 
a little capital advice given by Shirley Hib- 
berd, of the London Gardener’s Magazine, 
to an inquirer who asked why his trees and 
fruit did not thrive. He tells him that his 


trees and fruit are shrivelled by root pru- 
ning, and then adds—* you had better burn 
Mr. Rivers’ books, forget all you have read 
about root pruning and pinching and other 
starving processes, and lay a foot deep of 
fat stable manure over the roots of the trees 
The trees have been trying hard 


at once. 


to do you good service, and in your light 
soil want help, and, as regards roots, they 
cannot have too many.” 


A Fine Horticultural Library, 
The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


|have, we suppose, the best collection of 


agricultural and horticultural books of any 
At con- 
siderable expense, a complete catalogue has 
been prepared and printed, a copy of which 
we acknowledge the receipt. 


Rural Felicities. 

Vegetation at Bethlehem.—Cornfields 
races. In the spring, the hills and valleys 
are covered with thin grass, and the aromatic 
shrubs, which clothe, more or less, almost the 
whole of Syria and Arabia. But they also 
glow, with what is peculiar to Palestine, a 
profusion of wild flowers, Daisies, and a 
white flower called the Star of Bethlehem; 
with a blaze of wild flowers of all kinds, 
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chiefly Anemones, wild Tulips and Poppies. 
Of all the ordinary aspects of the country, 
this blaze of scarlet colors is perhaps the 
most peculiar, and to those who first enter 
the Holy Land, no wonder it has suggested 
the tempting and significant name of “ The 
Saviour’s Blood Drops.” 


** * The “hill country,” as it is called, 
of ‘“‘ Juda” in earlier, or ‘‘ Judea” in later 
times, is the part of Palestine which best 
exemplifies its characteristic scenery. The 
rounded hills and broad valleys; the scanty 
vegetation; the villages and fortresses, some- 
times standing, more frequently in ruins, on 
the hill top; the wells in every valley; the 
vestiges of terraces, whether for corn or wine 


* + * 
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swore that way, just because he asked a 
simple question, should have his support. 


Pet Toads.—The Rev. J. G. Wood, that 
excellent naturalist and charming writer, 
has a trough fitted up for his children full 
of tame toads, each of which answers to his 
| own particular name, and comes when called. 
The children carry them round the garden 

and hold them up to any insect they may 
| chance to fancy, to enable them to swallow 
\it, which they do by a lightning flash of 
| their glutinous tongues. Even more, their 
tender care for these unlovely pets is so 
| great that they bathe and kiss them daily, 
| just as they themselves are treated by the 
| nurse. 


Here, more than elsewhere are to 
be seen on the sides of the hills, the vineyards 


ked by their watch-towers and walls, 
aay ** | her own special toad seated on her hand 


seated on their ancient terraces, the earliest | 7 . ora 
and latest symbol of Judah. The elevation | partaking with his mistress of the orange, 


of the hills and table lands of Judah is the | 1 alternate sucks and bites. From the ex- 
arene climate of the vine. STanLey. | Petience so gained, Mr. Wood declares the 


toad to be more quickly and easily tamed 
than most other animals. So that its dis- 
Botany Made Easy.— An excellent position seems to be as devoid of venom as 

specimen of the crack jaw tongue is found its physique. 
in the (English) Charterhouse examina- | 
tions for 1873, under the head of botany, | A Happy Custom.—In Switzerland 
where the scholar is told to explain the | there is a law which compels every newly 
following terms: ‘Malva has a gamose-| married couple to plant six trees imme- 
palous calyx, a polypetalous hypogynous | diately after the ceremony, and two on 
corolla, polyandrous monadelphous epipeta- | the birth of every child. They are planted 
lous stamen, and a superior syncarpous | 00 commons and near the road, and being 
pistil.” mostly fruit trees are both useful and 
ornamental. The number planted amounts 
| to 10,000 annually. 


Upon one occasion, one of the children, 
who had received an orange, was seen with 


Botany Misapprehended.— The Nor- 
ristown (Pa.) Herald says that a man | 
in Lower Merion wrote to the editor of | 
a horticultural journal and asked ‘* What | 
are the most advantageous addition to dried 


—$— ga 


Wanted.—The address of every person, 
grasses, for winter ornaments?” The editor | having a greenhouse or conservatory, in the 
replied —‘* Acroclinium roseum, <A. alba, | United States; also, the name of every 
Gomphrena globosa, and G. globosa carnea.” | gardener and florist. 


When the Lower Merion man read this he| Will our readers send us list of any 
fairly boiled with rage, and immediately names of their acquaintance. We wish to 
sent a note to the editor ordering his paper | send a specimen copy of Tue HorricuL- 
to be discontinued. He said no editor who | TURIST to all such. 
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